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Art.1l. The History of Italy, trom the Fall of the Western Em- 
pire to the Commencement of the Wars of the French Revo- 
lution. By George Perceval, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. Whittaker. 
1825. 


‘i Mr. Hallam is the merit to be assigned of having first 

brought the subject of Italian history, during the middle 
ages, before the English reader ; and we should have args 
in naming any historical essay, on a narrow scale, in which 
philosophical reflection and lucid compression of facts have 
been more happily blended than in his single chapter on 
Italy. It, however, embraces only about five centuries ; and 
the plan of the work has, for the most part, restricted the 
author to allusion in place of narrative. We agree with Mr. 
Perceval, that ‘some previous acquaintance with Italian 
history is necessary before the value of Mr. Hallam’s reflec- 
tions can be appreciated ;’ and we have accordingly turned 
with some interest to the present volumes to observe how far 
they are calculated to sup,ly that information. 

With regard to arrangement, Mr. P. has endeavored to 
break his chapters into distinct periods, wherever the course 
of events would furnish natural resting places in the narra- 
tive. When these have been wanting, he has divided his 
subject according to the mere chronology of centuries or half 
centuries. His first chapter opens with the Fall of the 
Western Empire, and closes with the Coronation of the Em- 
peror Otho the Great. On this brief but laborious passage 
over five dark centuries, in scarcely more than sixty pages, 
we have little to remark. It attempts to narrate the succes- 
sive settlement of the Goths, the Lombards, and the Franks 
in the dominion of Italy ; the rise and growth of ecclesiastical 
and papal power; and ‘the dawn of the long glories. of 
Venice.” So much having been here attempted in such nar- 
row limits, what was intended to be done has not been quite 
satisfactorily performed. The next chapter deserves more 
commendation. It describes the great struggle for ecclesi- 
astical investitures between the empire and the papacy; the 
growth of independence in the Lombard cities; the settle- 
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ment of the Normans and their dynasty in southern Italy; 
and the Progress of the Maritime Republics of Venice, Pisa, 
and Genoa: the whole closing with the Peace of Constance 
(A.D. 1183), which established the liberties of Lombardy, 
The foundation of republican constitutions in the cities of 
that great province is obscure; and Mr. P. has not made it 
more clear: but, when he enters on the long and glorious 


contest for freedom which Milan and her allies fearlessly pro- 


secuted against the imposing array of the Emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa, he displays great vigor and animation. We shall 
extract his description of the battle of Legnano, the Mara- 
thon of Lombardy. 


‘ Six years had passed before Frederic could again lead his 
forces into Italy; and two years more, in which he sacrificed 
another army to the murderous influence of climate, were con- 
sumed in indecisive hostilities with the Lombard league, before 
his unbending spirit would receive the lessons of misfortune and 
chastisement. At length was fought that memorable battle, 
which was to confirm the independence of Lombardy, and to put 
the finishing stroke to the humiliation of her oppressor. 

‘ It was in the spring of the year 1176 that Frederic, having 
received large reinforcements from Germany, and collected all 
the troops which he could previously bring into the field, ad- 
vanced for the last time into the territory of Milan, at the head of 
a formidable army. The Milanese on their part had not neglected 
to avail themselves of the cessation of hostilities during the win- 
ter, to prepare for the struggle of the campaign. They had 
formed two bodies of chosen cavalry ; the one a devoted band of 
nine hundred men, who had sworn to die for their country rather 
than to yield ground to the enemy; the other of three hundred 
youths of the first families of the republic, who were bound by a 
similar oath to the defence of the sacred Carroccio. The rest of 
the citizens were divided into six great masses of infantry under 
the banners of the several quarters in the city. When intelli- 
gence was learnt of the approach of Frederic, the republic had 
not yet received the expected succours from all their confederates. 
The militia of Placentia, with a handful of the chosén troops of 
Verona, Brescia, Vercelli, and Novaria, were the only allied 
force which had effected their junction. But the Milanese boldly 
Ted out the Carroccio from their gates, ‘and advanced to encounter 
the imperial army on the plain of Legnano, within less than fifteen 
miles of their capital. As the two armies approached, a skirmish 
of cavalry soon brought on a general engagement ; and the Ger- 
man chivalry, led by the Emperor in person, made a furious charge 
upon the Carroccio. As they came on at the gallop, the Milanese 
threw themselves on their knees, commended the purity of theit 
sacred cause to God, St. Peter, and St. Ambrose, and then, rising 
and unfurling their banners, bravely advanced to meet the assailants. 
But so impetuous and tremendous was the onset of the German 
chivalry, 
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chivalry, that the chosen guard of the Carroccio was borne down 
before them and broken by the weight of the shock, and the 


‘sacred car itself, as its defenders wavered, became in imminent 


peril. At that moment of trial, the devoted squadron of the 
Milanese raised their voices to heaven with the solemn and enthu- 
siastic repetition of their vow to conquer or perish, threw them- 
selves with resistless desperation upon the enemy, and decided 
the glorious fortunes of their country. The imperial standard 
was trampled in the dust, and Frederic, who fought with a 
courage worthy of a better cause, in the foremost ranks of his 
nobles, was thrown from his horse. The column which his ex- 
ample had animated fled on his fall, and the Milanese infantry 
steadily advancing, the rout in the imperial army soon became 
general. The swords of the Milanese were dyed with a terrific 
vengeance. For eight miles the plain was covered with the 
slaughtes of the fugitives; and, of those among them who 
escaped the pursuit, the greater number were drowned in the 
waters of the Tesino. 

‘ Frederic had not been killed as was supposed for some time 
by his followers, but, after being several days missing, he appeared 
at Pavia alone, humiliated, and in the disguise in which he had 
contrived to escape after the battle. Two-and-twenty years had 
elapsed since his first expedition into Italy; and during that time, 
in the vain struggle against freedom, he had led seven great 
armies to their destruction by pestilence or the sword: he had 
shed torrents of blood, razed cities to their foundations, and sick- 
ened humanity with his atrocities. Yet so precarious is Rouse 
when raised on injustice and oppression, so unextinguishable the 
spirit and so elastic the courage which can animate a people in the 
cause of independence, that, in the zenith of his greatness, and 
when he appeared most completely to have succeeded in the esta- 
blishment of despotism, Frederic was plunged by his insatiable 
ambition and relentless temper from one misfortune into another ; 
defied, baffled, and ignominiously put to flight by the people on 
whose necks he had fixed the yoke, and whose heart-rending sup- 
plications for mercy he had sternly and inexorably resisted.’ 


The third period embraces almost a-century, and closes 
with the extinction: of the imperial dynasty of Swabia. It is 
principally filled with the various wars between the Lombard 
republics and the second Frederic; the struggle of that 
monarch with the papacy; the rise of the factions of the 
Guelfs and Ghibelins; the conquest of the Sicilies by Charles 
of Anjou; and the splendid share of Venice in the crusade 
against the Greek empire. The details of this last expedition 
have, however, been too gorgeously illuminated by Gibbon, 
and related with too much chastened elegance by the living 
historian of the crusades, to bear repetition. 

The next chapter which, for want of any determinate 
epoch, Mr. Perceval conducts generally to the middle of the 
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their office to purposes of temporal ambition, and setting the 


‘city: whoever has consulted the annals of Italy in those times 


house of Visconti at Milan) was fertile after the overthrow of | 
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fourteenth century, embarks us at once in the most. busy 


_and intensely interesting age of Italian history : — the stormy 
.but classical age of Dante, the fierce meridian of Guelf and 


Ghibelin hatred. Here ‘ we are thrown,’ as Mr. P. remarks, 
‘on a wide and tempestuous sea of endless revolution, and 
bloodshed, and crime; and yet these are not the storms of 
barbarism. The refulgence of intellectual light, the revival 
of poetry and literature, the dawn and noonday of immortal 


art, play over the troubled scene in strange contrast with its 
_gloomy horrors, — with the atrocities of implacable factions, 
the din of unceasing wars, the appalling silence of domestic 


tragedy |” 

The troublous annals of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies occupy from the fourth to the seventh chapter inclu- | 
sive; and deservedly fill the greater portion of this work, 7 
Here the lists are crowded with the wily and desperately 
wicked tyrants of Lombardy; the merchant-statesmen of | 
Florence; the dark and vindictive oligarchy of Venice; the | 
turbulent nobility and bold democracy of Genoa; and the 
successors of St. Peter, prostituting the assumed sanctity of 


baneful example of perfidy and violence. Whoever has 
attentively studied the events of the middle ages in any of the 
European countries will rise with astonishment at their atro- 


will dismiss them with mingled incredulity and horror. We | 
shall copy only a single brief portrait from. among those of | 
the. tyrants of which Lombardy (particularly in the ducal | 


the liberties of that country. 


‘ The Duke Giovanni Maria had hitherto reserved to himself © 
no other share in the government than to preside at the torture | 
and execution of state criminals. Of all the execrable tyrants © 
produced by the family of Visconti, this was the most madly and | 
wantonly ferocious. His infancy and boyhood had been nursed | 
in atrocities; and as he had advanced towards manhood, he dis- | 
covered an inherent appetite for blood, and a horrid delight in 
sporting with the extremities of human agony. His principal 
diversion was to course the victims of the Milanese tribunals with 
blood-hounds; and his huntsman, who had fed these dogs with 
human flesh to accustom them to this royal chase, was his chief 
favorite. When the prisons of Milan were emptied of prey, 
Giovanni Maria declared his resolution to avenge the murder of 
-his mother, in which he had himself assisted ; and under this plea 
he successively delivered over Giovanni di Posterla, and many 
other Ghibelin gentlemen of Milan, to be torn in pieces by his 
dogs. Even the young son of Posterla was thus inhumanly rea 
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ficed ; and when the dogs, perhaps sated with prey, would not 
fasten on the helpless boy as he knelt for mercy to the Duke, 
the fiend-like huntsman of that Prince cut his bowels open with , 
his knife. Reason revolts from the belief of such enormities ; 
yet they are verified by the agreement of several contemporary 
chroniclers, and history has even preserved the name of the hunts- 
man, Squarcia Giramo, who was the fitting instrument of his 
master’s devilish propensities.’ 


If there be a redeeming part in the Italian annals of the 
two centuries to which this portion of the history relates, it is 
to be found in the description of the spirit of freedom and 
public virtue of the Florentines. We do not remember any 
of the republics of antiquity whose political career was gifted 
in an equal degree with attractive ahd graceful interest. Ifwe 
examine her internal history, we shall find Florence charac- 
terised by that high-minded disdain of absolute power which 
is the only firm safeguard of a free state. In the meridian of 
her glory, for three hundred years, it was her boast and her 
happiness to have escapzd that odious rule of vile usurpers, 
under which so many free cities had been crushed. The ac- 
count of the constitution and political vicissitudes of this 
republic is interwoven by Mr. P. in unavoidable but skilful 
transition with the general web of Italian affairs; and what- 
ever relates to this subject is told with animation and felicity 
of thought. It is certainly not only the most interesting, but 
the best executed part of the work. As we cannot follow the 
author regularly through either this or other portions of his 
history, we shall bring to view a few fragments collected from 
different intervals in the chain of events. 

We have no room to afford for the account of that Jon 
struggle between the Guelf oligarchy and the deanvteebieal 
faction at Florence, which terminated in the elevation of the 
Medici to the direction of the state. The Medici are no favor- 
ites with our author: but warmed as he is by a manly attach- 
ment to free principles, he has yet avoided the intemperate 
zeal of Sismondi; and has weighed the characters of both 
Cosmo and Lorenzo de’ Medici with remarkable impartiality. 
We must offer his able estimate of the latter. 


‘ The character of this celebrated man, who is still known b 
the surname of the Magnificent, has been so variously stated by 
literary and political partiality, that it is not easy to gather an un- 
biassed estimate of his virtues and merits. On the one hand, it 
has been strangely maintained that his attachment to. Italian 
liberty was as ‘distinguished and sincere as his love of letters ; 
and, on the other, the warm advocates of freedom, in natural in- 
dignation at his final and selfish destruction of the fairest among 
the republics of the peninsula, have perhaps not always been just 
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to his many real excellences. It must at least be our endeavor 
to weigh these opposite opinions in the balance of historical evi. 
dence. If we judge the personal qualities of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
by the standard of his times, we shail find that few of his con. 
temporaries equalled him in the moral beauty of his private life, 
and that not one of the Italian statesmen of that age can be com. 
pared to him in his personal exemption from flagrant and revolt. 
ing crime. His mental recreations were chaste and ennobling; 
he was affectionate and faithful to his numerous friends, munifi- 
cent and courteous in his general disposition, and exemplary in all 
the domestic relations. In his political dealings he was neither 
profligate, nor regardless of oaths, nor cruel and blood-thirsty, 
nor habitually perfidious. For, as no distinct charge of murder 
or treachery has ever been credibly established against him, the 
few vague imputations of guilt which he could not escape, are 
contradicted by the whole recorded tenor of his conduct, and | 
Should in equity be ascribed only to the dreadful frequency of | 
such crimes ; to which, in his age and country, it was believed ~ 
that no politician could scruple to have recourse. | 
‘ The private character, then, of Lorenzo de’ Medici might 
even in our happier times still be deemed unsullied and noble : he 
is only further to be considered with reference to his public life as 
the statesman and the protector of learning and genius. Of him 
in this last capacity, it may seem scarcely within my province to 
speak; yet, in noticing generally the versatility and extent of his 
literary talents and attainments, his pure and exquisite taste for the 
arts, the enthusiasm of his intellectual spirit, and his splendid pa- 
tronage of philosophers, scholars, and poets ; of painters, architects, 
and sculptors ; it ishere that we must rest his true glory: that of 
having honorably associated his name with the most brilliant 
epoch in the literary history of Italy. Hence it is that Lorenzo 
de’ Medici has merited the admiration of centuries; and his 
panegyrists have done neither wisely nor justly in laboring to 
claim for him a more universal pre-eminence, as the unerring 
holder of the political balance of Italy, and the disinterested ‘ 
promoter of the happiness of Florence. In these respects his 
§ 





reputation has been, I think, grossly over-rated, and his fame ina | 
great measure undeservedly bestowed. That he was an active, a — 
prudent, and an acute politician, is certain. A tone of modera- | 
tion and justice pervaded his transactions with foreign powers, and 
repaid him in the general estimation which it secured to him, and 
even in the ultimate success that it unquestionably favored. His 
ambition was great, but it rarely exceeded his prudence ; and his 
thirst of power was not the mere blind avarice of dominion. There 
is no doubt that the brilliancy of his talents, and the public opi- 
nion of his equity, obtained for him in the latter part of his life 
remarkable ascendancy in most of the cabinets of Italy; and 
therefore his eulogists have taken occasion to describe him as the 
balanee-point of the Italian potentates, whose affairs he kept 12 
such nice equilibrium as to prevent the preponderance of any pat 
ticular state. But, as Sismondi has justly remarked, there is really 
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no sufficient evidence of this incessant action and controlling 
watchfulness of Lorenzo over all the motions of the states of the 
Peninsula. 

‘ With still less foundation has it been. pretended that the 
idea of the balance of power originated in his capacious mind. 
But it would be very difficult to prove to demonstration that 
Lorenzo even steadily pursued the system ascribed to him; and 
we should look in vain for its results either in his habitual main- 
tenance of defensive alliances for the security of the weaker 
states, or in any other of his negociations. But, this being as it 
may, it must at least be evident to every one who has bestowed 
the commonest attention upon the history of Florence, that, for 
a full century before the government of Lorenzo, the theory of 
the balance of power had been distinctly understood in her coun- 
cils, and put into practice in her alliances. Hence the hatred 
with which she inspired all the tyrants of Italy; hence her usual 
protection of the weak against the oppressor, her frequent coa- 
litions with the minor powers of the Peninsula, her extensive ne- 
gociations by which, whenever Italy itself contained no hope of 
succour, she penetrated into all the courts of Europe. The 
enemies and precursors of Cosmo in the Florentine administration, 
the Guelf oligarchy, were the earlier movers of a system which, 
so far from originating in his family, rather fell into decay under 
their selfish policy. * 

‘ I use this term of selfish policy advisedly, for it was the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of all the Medici; and that it actuated 
Lorenzo in his public administration to the exclusion of every 
opposing principle of duty to his country, and of every ennobling 
sentiment of patriotism, is the merited reproach of his life. To 
his personal security and ambition he sacrificed the few remains 





‘* Though the government of the Guelf oligarchy was arbi- 
trary, its policy was enlightened; its spirit was republican and 
national, not personal. ‘There is therefore a strong presumption 
in favor of Sismondi’s opinion, that if, in the year 1447, when 
the Milanese attempted to establish a republic on the death of 
their Duke Filippo Maria, the Guelf oligarchy had continued 
in power at Florence, they would have afforded the new state 
their protection, and have drawn Venice into the same cause. 
The plan was even conceived in the councils of Florence under 
Cosmo de’ Medici, and only over-ruled by his private friendship 
for Sforza. Thus, as Sismondi observes, a great union of interest 
in the cause of freedom might have opposed to the ambition of 
the monarchs of Europe the wealth of Florence and Milan, the 
fleets of Venice and Genoa, and the hardy militia of Switzerland. 
We may please our fancy by carrying the speculation a century 
farther, until the revolt of the Netherlands, and imagine the effect 
which would have been produced on the destinies of Europe; ‘by 
the completion of a chain of federal republics extending, - in 
almost unbroken connection, from the mouths of the Rhine to the 
gates of Rome.’ 
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of Florentine freedom. which his ancestors had spared; to the 
aggrandizement of his family and the extension of their influence, 
all his negociations and alliances were directed. The lustre of 
his private virtues would secure him from being numbered with 
the contemporary tyrants of Italy, with Galeazzo and Ludovico 
Sforza, with Sixtus and with Ferdinand ; but it is only as the en- 
lightened patron of letters and art that his memory is entitled to 
unqualified admiration.’ 


But we must hasten through the remaining part of Mr. P.’s 
work. His eighth chapter opens with the entrance into Italy 
of Charles VIII. of France, and embraces all that busy and 
momentous period which terminated with the subjection of 
the Peninsula to the Emperor Charles V. Here, as in the 
opening chapter, too much has been attempted within narrow 
limits. This epoch might itself have been well expanded 
into a volume: but, as it stands, the complex narrative is 
hasty, defective, and unsatisfactory. From this censure we 
must except the author’s narrative of the last struggle and 
fall of the Florentine republic. We can only give parts 
of it. 


‘ The fatal corruption of the Italian mind had too long and 
too well prepared the nation for servitude; and in the vivid recol- 
lection of suffering during so many years of cruel warfare, the 
people were ready to hail any pacification with transports of joy. 
The repose which Charles V. bestowed upon Italy, while he 
rivetted the yoke on her degenerate sons, was therefore received 
with universal acclamations of gratitude and delight. One city 
alone spurned the general humiliation, and nobly preferred to 
cling to the last hope of independence, rather than to share in a 
peace, which was to be obtained only by an ignominious sub- 
mission. Florence, the most illustrious of the Italian republics 
of the middle ages, the bright exemplar of their generous passion 
for freedom, their early civilization and commerce, and their 
intellectual splendour, Florence alone, amidst the degradation of 
Italy, was awakened to the magnanimous spirit of former times. 
Originally, after having resisted for centuries all the efforts of 
tyranny, she had surrendered herself, not to open oppression or 
foreign violence, but to the abuse of popular affection and to the 
seductive arts and insidious virtues of a republican family. After 
having long yielded, almost unconsciously, to the absolute domi- 
nion of that family, she had twice roused herself and shaken off 
their authority ; and now, in the extreme hour of Italian shame, 
amidst the mouldered ruins of Italian liberty, she seemed to re- 
vive. by the memory of her ancient greatness for one dauntless 
though expiring struggle. As she had surpassed all her sister- 
states in wealth, and power, and elegant refinement, so it became 
her to survive their rivalry and to perish the latest ; to gather 
the robe of republican virtue around her, and to fall the last vic- 
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tim in that cause. of which she had once been the guardian and 
firmest support.’ — 

‘ On the recovery of their independence, the -Florentines had 
re-established their republican constitution, pretty much as it had 
existed before the restoration of the Medici in 1512. It was 
vested in a general council of the citizens, who elected the gon- 
falonier and signiory: the supreme magistrate was now to hold 
his office, not for life, but for one year only ; the signiory was 
changed every three months. With liberty revived the spirit of 
faction, from the baleful effects of which it would seem that no 
republic can ever hope to escape. Florence had again her aris- 
tocratical and popular parties; nor were there wanting in her 
counsels some remains of the religious fanaticism that had for- 
merly distinguished the followers of Savonarola, of whom a few 
were yet living. ‘The secret adherents of the Medici, too, were 
not inactive; and, as the crisis grew more alarming, their numbers 
were swelled by the accession of all those, whose prudence or 
timidity was greater than their patriotism. But the mass of the 
citizens were sincere and zealous in the resolution to maintain 
their newly-recovered rights, and prepared to evince it by the 
endurance of. every privation and danger. ‘Thus, although 
abandoned by all their allies, they firmly rejected every proposal 
of submission, either to the Emperor or the Pope; and though 
Andrea Doria, who eagerly desired to save their liberties from 
total ruin, offered, before the treaty of Barcelona, to secure them 
the protection of Charles V. by his mediation, they finally refused 
to quit the alliance of France, or to accept any compromise with 
the Emperor. 

‘ Their courage was shortly put to the severest trial, and their 
pledge of constancy was nobly redeemed even by the unhappy 
issue of the struggle. Abandoned by France and by Italy, 
assailed by the united forces of the empire and the church, the 
kingdoms of Spain and of Naples, this people, heretofore so un- 
warlike, surprised the world by a gallant, a protracted, anda 
skilful defence. A new military spirit seemed at once kindled in 
them by the justice of their cause, and even by the appalling 
desolation in which they were left. Deprived of all hope of 
foreign succour, they resolved to place their sole dependence 
on a national militia. The population of their capital and terri- 
tory were armed and enrolled into regular battalions ; the property 
of individuals was cheerfully sacrificed to the public good; their 
defences were improved and augmented ; and the immortal Michel- 
angiolo, who was charged with the office of director-general of 
the fortifications of Florence, consecrated his sublime genius to 
the noblest, the best of purposes, the service of his suffering 
country. 

‘ The public courage only rose as the storm of war burst upon 
the state. The imperial army, which had annihilated the French 
before Naples, entered Tuscany under the Prince of Orange. 
The same General who, after the death of Bourbon, had com- 
manded at Rome, and the remains of the same ferocious — 
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which had sacked his capital and held him captive, were thus now 
instigated by Clement VII. to accomplish his vengeance against 
his native city ; and the force of this invading army was soon 
augmented, by the junction of the other imperial troops in Italy, 
to forty thousand men. Yet against the vastly superior numbers 
of this veteran army, composed of the finest troops of the age, 
the newly-levied militia of Florence, aided only by a few condot- 
tieri and their bands, maintained an obstinate contest for above 
twelve months, and more than once balanced the fortune of the 
war. After reducing the surrounding territory, the Imperialists 
penetrated to the walls of Florence, and surrounded the city on 
all sides with their intrenchments. But they were repulsed in an 
attempt to carry the defences by escalade; they were compelled 
to convert the siege into a blockade; and they were harassed, and 
they suffered many losses, as well by the frequent and vigorous 
sallies of the defenders, as by the active and desultory operations 
of Florentine partizans from without. In one of these encounters 
at Gavinana, the‘Prince of Orange himself was slain; but his 
death was more than counterbalanced by the fall in the same 
action of the most gallant and enterprising leader of the Floren- 
tines, Francisco Ferrucci, and the destruction of the detachment 
which he had commanded. ‘The Imperialists had not however 
purchased their victory without an immense carnage; and their 
main army was already thrown into such discouragement by the 
death of their commander, that a general assault upon their lines 
before Florence might at this crisis have won the deliverance of 
the city. The signiory, perceiving the importance of the junc- 
ture, sent orders to their Captain-general, Malatesta Baglioni, 
Lord of Perugia, to issue with their whole force and attack the 
imperial camp. But treason had already sealed the fate of the 
unhappy republic. Baglioni had for some time been in treaty with 
the enemy ; and the moment was arrived when the traitor could 
find associates in the city. A pestilence, after assailing the be- 
sieging army, had been communicated from their camp to the city ; 
its terrors were augmented by the dread of approaching famine; 
and when Baglioni refused obedience to the commands of the 
signiory, to make a last and desperate effort against the besiegers, 
he was seconded by the secret adherents of the Medici, and by 
all who were wearied of privation and suffering, and terrified at 
the threatened accumulation of evils. Supported by these men, 
Baglioni, to his and their eternal infamy, delivered one of the 
bastions of the city to the imperial troops, and Florence was lost. 
‘ From the extremity of misery, from a civil war in the streets, 

a fruitless aggravation of carnage, and a frightful pillage by the 
foreign soldiery, Florence was saved by the submission of the 
signiory to inevitable fortune. They obtained for their country 
an honorable capitulation ; but conditions are of little avail, when 
they are conceded by sovereigns without faith, and afterwards 
appealed to by men without power. In the name of his master 
and of the Emperor, the Papal commissioner granted a general 
amnesty to the citizens, and guaranteed the preservation of Flo- 
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rentine liberty under such a modified constitution as should sub- 
sequently be determined. But the treaty was scarcely dry before 
it was shamelessly violated ; and by a refinement of insult and 
mockery of faith, the constitutional forms of the republic were 
the instruments chosen for its destruction. The Papal commis- 
sioner had no sooner entered the city with the emigrants of the 
Medicean faction, than he obliged the signiory to summon a 
parliament of the people. By foreign halberds the mass of the 
citizens were either beaten back from the public place, or deterred 
from attending. A few hundreds of the Medicean partizans and 
of the lower populace were alone suffered to enter, and by the 
breath of this pretended assemblage of the people, a balia was 
formed of the creatures of the Medici. Then torture, exile, or 
death fell upon the principal champions of liberty; more than 
one, whom the sword of the executioner was suffered to spare, 
perished in prison by poison or hunger ; and before the prolonged 
balia resigned their functions, they had declared Alessandro de’ 
Medici the first Duke of Florence, and formally suppressed even 
the name of the republic.’ 


Mr. Perceval’s ninth chapter treats of the state of Italy 
from the epoch of her subjection to the Emperor Charles V. 
(A.D. 1530) to the close of the sixteenth century ; the tenth 
conducts us through the seventeenth century ; and the eleventh 
and last is devoted to the affairs of the following age, until 
the commencement of the wars of the French Revolution. 
But in Italian history these three centuries are almost a blank. 
It is the inevitable condition of the author’s subject that its 
interest flags’ in the conclusion. ‘The fortune of Italy may 
be compared to the course of the Rhine: —a stream fierce, 
dark, and troubled in emerging from its wild source; spark- 
ling, resplendent, and beauteous in its onward tide; languid 
and sluggish as it approaches its end, and finally losing its 
majestic breadth in various obscure and petty outlets. ‘The 
fall of Italian independence was coeval with the decline of 
honorable energy and social virtue in the people; and the 
extinction of all interest in their history is simultaneous with 
the completion of their moral and political degradation. 

In the ages in which the spectacle of popular energy and 
freedom no longer graces the annals of Italy, perhaps the 
rise of the royal line of Savoy is the object of greatest cu- 
riosity. That house has been fertile in princes equally re- 
markable for their vigorous talents and unscrupulous policy ; 
and Mr.P. has traced their career with much spirit and 
accuracy. His account of the last days of Victor Ama- 
deus IJ., the first king and the most celebrated prince of their 
family, involves a striking lesson for abdicating monarchs. 

* The — and brilliant career of Victor Amadeus had 


enchained the attention of Europe: the close of his life abit 
exhibit 
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exhibit to contempt the mockery of human ambition. In some 
unexplained fit of caprice the old monarch resolved to abdicate 
the regal crown and the throne of those dominions, which it had 
been the pride and labor of his years to acquire, to extend, and 
to improve. In an assembly of the ministers of state, the great 
functionaries of justice, and all the principal nobles of Sardinia, 
Savoy, and Piedmont, he solemnly resigned his authority, and 
transferred the allegiance of his subjects to his son Charles 
Emmanuel; and reserving to himself only an income suitable for a 
provincial nobleman, he chose for the place of his retirement the 
half-ruined castle of Chamberry, the ancient capital of the duchy 
of Savoy. He was accompanied to this retreat by a lady, the 
widow of the Count di San Sebastiano, who had long privately 
been his mistress, and whom, having lately married, he now 
created Marchioness of Spino. 

‘ But he had scarcely lived a year in this seclusion before he 
became completely weary of a repose so different from all the 
tenor of his past life, and so unnatural to his restless spirit. His 
mind was irritated by the discovery, — a discovery which history 
might have revealed to him earlier, — that a monarch who de- 
thrones himself offers only an allurement for ingratitude and 
neglect. His discontent was inflamed by the aspiring suggestions 
of his wife, who still cherished the hope of sharing a throne; and 
after removing to the castle of Moncalieri near Turin, he made a 
rash effort to resume the reins of government. But his subjects 
remembered only his unquiet enterprises and his despotic temper, 
and forgot the later benefits of his reign. When he privately 
appeared at the gates of his capital, they were closed against 
him; and when his son, with a spirit which resembled his own, 
shamefully preferred the dictates of ambition to those of nature, 
no arm was raised to defend him. He returned in despair to 
Moncalieri; he was outrageously torn from his bed in the dead of 
night and hurried half-naked into rigorous imprisonment at 
Rivoli; and his wife shared a similar fate, and was at first separ- 
ated from him. His son resisted his pressing solicitations for an 
interview, and never afterwards saw him. He was permitted to 
return to Moncalieri; and he died there, still in confinement, in ~ 
the following year : — an example of the inextinguishable lust of «| 
power, and the victim of detestable filial ingratitude.’ | 


The three last centuries of Venetian history contain, also, a 
few interesting incidents. The whole career of that over- 
mighty and splendid republic is invested with a romantic 
character, which the stern and mysterious tyranny of her de- 
testable government may serve only to deepen by its line- 
aments of horror. We have scarcely noticed this part of 
Mr. Perceval’s subject, which is throughout wrought with 
fidelity, but with an embellishment of diction that. rather 
oversteps the sober tone of history.. We shall conclude our- 
extracts with his detail of the conspiracy of 1618, which -is 
immortalized in our language by the master-piece of Otway : 
‘ Although 
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¢ Although Spain and Venice had not been regularly at war, 


the tyrannical ascendancy exercised by the Spanish court over the 


affairs of Italy occasioned the Venetians to regard that power 
with particular apprehension and enmity ; and the spirit shewn by 
the senate in the late contest had filled the Spanish government 
with. implacable hatred towards the republic. By her alliances 
and her whole procedure Venice had declared against the house 
of Austria, and betrayed her disposition to curb the alarming and 
overspreading authority of both its branches in the peninsula. 
The haughty ministers of Philip Ill. secretly nourished projects 
of vengeance against the state, which had dared to manifest a 
systematic hostility to the Spanish dominions; and they are ac- 
cused, even in apparent peace, of having regarded the republic 
as an enemy whom it behoved them to destroy. At the epoch of 
the conclusion of the war relative to Montferrat and the Uscochi, 
the Duke d’Ossuna was viceroy of Naples, Don Pedro di Toledo, 
overnor of Milan, and the Marquis of Bedemar, ambassador at 
Venice from the court of Madrid. To the hostility entertained 
against the republic by these three ministers, the two former of 
whom governed the Italian possessions of Spain with almost regal 
independence, has usually been attributed the formation, with the 
connivance of the court of Madrid, of one of the most atrocious 
and deep-laid conspiracies on record. The real character of this 
mysterious transaction must ever remain among the unsolved 
problems of history ; for even the circumstances which were par- 
tially suffered by the council of Ten to transpire were so imper- 
fectly explained, and so liable to suspicion from the habitual 
iniquity of their policy, as to have given rise to a thousand 
various and contradictory versions of the same events. Of these 
I shall attempt to collect only such as are scarcely open to doubt. 
‘ The Venetians had no reason to hope, that the exasperation 


-of the Spanish government, at the part which they had taken in 


the late war in Italy, would die away with the termination of 
hostilities ; and it appeared to the world a consequence of the 
enmity of the court of Madrid towards the republic, that the 
Duke. d’Ossuna, the viceroy of Naples, continued his warlike 
equipments in that kingdom with undiminished activity, notwith- 
standing the signature of peace. The viceroy, indeed, pretended 
that his naval armaments were designed against the infidels; and 
when the court of Madrid recalled the royal Spanish fleet from 
the coasts of Italy, the Duke d’Ossuna sént the Neapolitan 
squadron to sea under a flag emblazoned with his own family arms. 
But it was difficult to suppose either that a viceroy dared to hoist 
his personal standard unsanctioned by his sovereign, and would be 
suffered to engage in a private war against the Ottoman empire, 
or that he would require for that purpose the charts of the 
Venetian lagunes, and the flat-bottomed vessels fitted for their 
navigation, which he busily collected. The republic accordingly 
manifested serious alarm, and sedulously prepared for defence. 

‘ Affairs were in this state, when one morning several strangers 
were found suspended from the gibbets of the square of St. Mark. 
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The public consternation inicréased when, on the following dawn, 
other bodies were also found hanging on the same fatal spot, also 
of strangers. It was at the same time whispered, that numerous 
arrests had filled the dungeons of the Council of Ten with some 
hundreds of criminals ; and there was too certain proof that many 
persons had been privately drowned in the canals of Venice. To 
these fearful indications that the state had been alarmed by some 
extraordinary danger, the terrors of which were magnified by 
their obscurity, were shortly added further rumours, that several 
foreigners serving in the fleet had been poignarded, hanged, or cast 
into the sea. The city was then filled with the most alarming re- 
ports : —that a conspiracy of long duration had been discovered ; 
that its object was to massacre the nobility, to destroy the repub- 
lic, to deliver the whole capital to flames and pillage ; and that 
the Spanish ambassador was the mover of the horrible plot. 
Venice was filled with indignation and terror; yet the impene- 
trable Council of Ten preserved the most profound silence, neither 
confirming nor contradicting the general belief. The life of the 
Marquis of Bedemar was violently threatened by the populace; 
he retired from Venice; the senate received a new ambassador 
from Spain without any signs of displeasure; and, finally, it was 
not until five months after the executions, that the government 
commanded solemn thanksgiving to be offered up to the Almight 

for the preservation of the state from the dangers which had 
threatened its existence. 

‘ Of the extent of these dangers, nothing was ever certainly 
known; but amongst the persons executed the most conspicuous 
was ascertained to be a French naval captain of high reputation 
for ability and courage in his vocation, Jacques Pierre; who, after 
a life passed in enterprises of doubtful or piratical character, 
had apparently deserted the service of the viceroy of Naples to 
embrace that of the republic. This man, and a brother-adven- 
turer, one Langlade, who had been employed in the arsenal in the 
construction of petards and other fire-works, were absent from 
Venice with the fleet when the other executions took place ; and 
they were suddenly put to death while on this service. Two 
other French captains, named Regnault and Bouslard, with 
numerous foreigners, principally of the same nation, who had 
lately been taken into the republican service, were privately tor- 
tured and executed in various ways in the capital; and altogether 
two hundred and sixty officers and other military adventurers are 
stated to have perished by the hands of the executioner for their 
alleged share in the conspiracy. The vengeance or shocking 
policy of the Council of Ten proceeded yet farther; and so careful 
were that body to bury every trace of this inexplicable affair in the 
deepest oblivion, that Antoine Jaffier, also a French captain, and 
other informers, who had revealed the existence of a plot, though 
at first rewarded, were all in the sequel either known to have met 
a violent death, or mysteriously disappeared altogether. Of the 
three Spanish ministers to whom it has been customary to assign 
the origin of the conspiracy, the two principal were dintingulibee 
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by opposite fates. The Marquis of Bedemar, after the termina- 
tion of his embassy, found signal political advancement, and 
finished by obtaining a Cardinal's hat, by the interest of his court 
with the Holy See. But the Duke d’Ossuna, after being re- 
moved from his viceroyalty, was disgraced on suspicion of havin 
designed to renounce his allegiance and to place the crown of 
Naples on his own head ; and he died in prison.’ 


The real character of this mysterious transaction is ably 
discussed in a note appended to the foregoing passage. 


‘In no part of M. Daru’s work has he used the advantages, 
which he has enjoyed in consulting an immense variety of unpub- 
lished manuscripts, with more industrious ability, than in his re- 
searches into the real character of the conspiracy of 1618. His 
enquiries have brought to light all the particulars of this mysteri- 
ous transaction which can probably ever be known; and if he has 
failed in arriving at positive conclusions, future writers may as- 
suredly despair of better success. Sufficient proof seems to be 
adduced that the Duke d’Ossuna had seriously embarked in the 
project of raising himself to the Neapolitan crown; and that the 
Venetian and several other governments were acquainted with his 
designs and secretly favored them. But this scheme of the vice- 
roy, M. Daru justly argues, was incompatible with the part at- 
tributed to him in the conspiracy against the Venetian oligarchy. 
He therefore supposes the hostile countenance of the Duke to- 
wards the republic to have been only pretended and collusive to 
veil the real purpose of his armaments from the Spanish court ; 
and hence his apparent formation of the Venetian plot. In the 
issue, however, the apathy of the French court in withholding 
support from the Duke, alarmed the Council of Ten for the conse- 
quences of their junction with him; and to avoid committing the 
republic with Spain, they resolved to extinguish every memorial 
of their connivance with his meditated rebellion, by treating the 
collusive conspiracy against themselves as real. If this explana- 
tion be admitted, the Council of Ten were guilty of a horrible 
sacrifice of some hundred lives to reasons of state; but this is 
consistent enough with their detestable policy. M. Daru’s solu- 
tion is at least ingenious, if it falls short of conviction ; and, with- 
out pronouncing upon so perplexed a question, I may‘observe, 
that it is supported by very strong evidence, and offers the only 
plausible explanation of facts otherwise altogether contradictory 
and inexplicable. It does not of course exculpate the Marquis 
of Bedemar; who, if not the contriver of the plot, certainly was 
led by the Duke d’Ossuna to believe its existence; and who, be- 
lieving it, shewed no displeasure at its dreadful purpose. Neither 
can I conclude with M. Daru, that Philip III. and the Spanish 
court stood necessarily acquitted of participation in the plot, of 
which it was the Duke d’Ossuna’s interest to make them credit the 
formation; and which, if they were acquainted with, they sanc- 
tioned. One point M. Daru incontestibly proves: — that the 
Council of Ten had intelligence of the conspiracy nearly a full 
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year before they treated it seriously, and that their first informant 
was Jacques Pierre himself, a double traitor, who fancied he way 
betraying to them the Duke his employer, and whom they subse- 
quently hurried to death as a principal in the plot! 

‘ I shall only remark farther that, whatever may become of M. 
Daru’s hypothesis, he has completely destroyed the authority of 
the Abbé de St. Real, on whose beautiful romance it has been the 
fashion to rely for the particulars of this celebrated conspiracy. 
He proves fictitious embellishment and falsification in every page 
of it, and henceforth its claims to belief must be classed with 
those of a superior monument of human genius for which it fur- 
nished the theme, — the tragedy in which Otway shewed himself 
inferior only to Shakspeare, for bold sketching of character, 
poignant felicity of dialogue, and striking dramatic situations.’ 


Here, then, we take our leave of Mr. Perceval. His prin- 
cipal points of failure we have already noticed; and our 
general opinion of his merits may be gathered from the pre- 
ceding remarks. Jor the elegance of its style; the generous 
tone of its sentiments; and above all, for its faithful reference 
to original authorities, this work is certainly a valuable acqui- 
sition to our historical literature. 
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Arr. II. Narrative of a Journey across the Cordillera of the 
Andes, and of a Residence in Lima, and other Parts of Peru, 
in the Years 1823 and 1824. By Robert Proctor, Esq. 8vo. 


pp. 374. Constable, Edinburgh; and Hurst, Robinson, and 
Co. London. 1825. 


T= spirit of enterprize seems of late to have been more 
than ever active; and one consequence of its various 
effects has been that of leading travellers through different 
tracts of the earth but little traversed: hence, as each has 
returned with his gleanings, a continual accumulation of new 
treasures has been contributed to the fund of history. ‘The 
two Americas have come in for a due share of attention; and 
though much has been communicated, much must still remain 
to be collected from the vast range of territory which they 
present. It is not, however, to be expected that every fresh 
journal is filled with quite new observations; and we perceive, 
among the many valuable and acceptable particulars in the 
volume before us, things here and there of which we had pre- 
vious possession through other channels. 

Mr. Proctor went out in the early part of 1823 as the agent . 
of those who contracted to supply the Peruvian loan. His 
chief business was to obtain the ratification of that transac- 
tion by the Peruvian government and congress, and ‘to draw 
on the London contractors for the instalments. _He a 
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from England to Buenos Ayres, whence he took his course 
westward over the Peninsula, and crossed the Cordillera of 
the Andes to Valparaiso, in Chili, where he embarked on 
board an East Indiaman, and thence sailed to Lima. This 
mode of effecting the journey to Peru saves the long though 
more comparatively safe and pleasant voyage round Cape 
Horn: but it is by no means free from inconvenience and even 
danger to the traveller, for which he scarcely finds a compens- 
ation in the scenery, however novel and majestic it may be, 
through which he has to pass. Of those inconveniences and 
dangers Mr. Proctor gives a very full, and, as we have reason 
to believe, a faithful description. Of the scenery, also, he 
furnishes minute and interesting sketches, without affecting to 
color them by any beauty of language. Indeed, the peculiar 
character of his narrative is, that it aims at a clear exposition 
of each circumstance, and at nothing further. ‘The impres- 
sions made by new objects and striking events upon a mind 
of considerable intelligence, though one obviously more 
accustomed to the daily business of life than to the pursuits 
of literature, are thus familiarly represented. His diction 
though not particularly graceful, and his composition though 
not marked by that measured elegance which sometimes pre- 
serves even books of travels from premature oblivion, has in 
it that which, in narrative-writings, is more to be desired, — 
clearness, simplicity, and animation, with an instinctive atten- 
tion to every thing the reader can have any interest in knowing. 

Having been, in this expedition, accompanied by his family, 
by which the difficulties of travelling through so wild a coun- 
try must have been greatly increased, Mr. Proctor engaged a 
carriage at Buenos Ayres to convey the females, and a cart 
covered with hide to carry their baggage as far on the road as 
such vehicles could be taken: thus with a guide who hired the 
necessary number of peons or postillions, and regulated the 
jcurney, and having laid in such a stock of. provisions and 
other necessaries as seemed sufficient, he and his party left 
Buenos Ayres on the 20th of March, 1823. They found the 
country through which they passed, at some distance from the 
town, covered with rich clover, aflording nourishment to im- 
mense quantities of cattle, which roamed over the land as far 
as the eye could reach. The first post-house at which the 
party took up their quarters for the night was, according to 
Mr. Proctor, ‘ very respectable.’ It consisted of one large 
room, and a sleeping chamber, furnished with wooden benches, 
on which the travellers spread their beds. The supper-scene 
is worth transcribing. | | e 
Rev. June, 1825. ° K ‘ On 
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‘ On inquiring what could be had ‘for supper, I found that 4 
sheep had been killed, and as every thing was novel, I went ts 
view the kitchen. It was a sort of + ne at the end of the house, 
which had been once covered in, but the roof was then half of: 
in the middle of the earthen floor was a hole, either hollowed } 
use or made on purpose, in which was a wood-fire, and two or 
three spits were stuck round in the earth, on which was threaded 
a side of mutton. Such is the method of making an asado o 
roast, which is the general dish in the country. Round the fire 
sat my peons, and as their appetites could not wait until the prin. 
cipal asado was ready, they had obtained a few long wooden 
skewers, with small pieces of meat upon them, which they stuck [ 
close to the fire, so as to touch the flames; as soon as one of | 
these was sufficiently cooked on one side, they took it up. Their 7 
method of eating was not the most elegant; they caught hold of | 
the meat with their teeth, while they kept the skewer in their [ 
hands: when they had cut off the piece they had bitten, they 
placed the skewer asecond time before the fire, taking up a second 
and a third in turn, and serving them in the same way. Their 
knives are formidable weapons, and are worn stuck either in the | 
boot or girdle.’ 


After leaving this place, the travelling became very unplea- 
sant. The post-houses were disagreeable beyond expression, 
and swarmed with all sorts of insects. ‘The country swelled § 
into hills, on which were raised, by high winds, such clouds F 
of dust that the travellers were completely covered, and could 7 
scarcely see or breathe. ‘they encountered, also, one of those 
‘awful thunder-storms to which that country is particularly | 
subject. The lightning came not in intermitting flashes, as in | 
Europe, but in one continued blaze, sometimes seeming to 
rush horizontally, sometimes perpendicularly, amidst shocks | 
of thunder of which it is scarcely possible to convey an ade 
quate idea. : 

On the fourth day they passed the boundary of the province | 
of Buenos Ayres, and entered that of Santa Fé, which com-| 
mences with those vast plains called the Pampas, an immense) 
wilderness, over-run with long grass, and having scarcely any 
diversity of surface, nor any sign except the few solitary and| 
wretched post-houses to inform the traveller that he is in 4) 
habitable world. Yet the soil of this wilderness is said to bey 
fertile ; and from its favorable climate, and being intersected | 
as it is by numerous streams, it wants only the hand of maly 
to convert it into a scene of opulence and beauty. The? 
natives of these wilds are called Gauchos; a race little supe) 
rior to Indian savages. ‘Their chief amusement consists in the 
chase of the ostrich, in conducting which they evince cot 


siderable dexterity. Several days were passed by our a 
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lers amidst scenes remarkable only for their dreary sameness ; 
till, at length, on the 7th of April, they — the first sight 
of the Cordillera of the Andes, which, on the mists clearing 
away in the higher regions of the sky, exhibited their gigan- 
tic heads towering to the clouds, and seemed to belong to a 
different world. Over those mountain-tops, elevated as they 
appeared, our travellers were to pursue their way. 

Having refreshed themselves for three or four days in Men- 
doza, —a city delightfully seated immediately at the foot of 
the Andes, — the party proceeded to ascend the mountains on 
mules. Mr. P. gives a lively interest to this part of his jour- 
nal by the minuteness with which he describes his route and 
all the incidents attending it. We have room only for his 
observations on one of those narrow passes which are so much 
spoken of as the terror of the Andes. 


‘ Towards the afternoon we encountered one of the narrow 
passes so much exaggerated by those who have passed them, and 
so much dreaded by those who have not: indeed we were told in 
Buenos Ayres that it was almost impossible for females to go over 
them ; but we were not discouraged, as we knew that two English 
ladies had crossed the Andes with children. The road all through 

| the valley had been winding up and down the right-hand side of 
| the stupendous ridge which encloses the torrent: at one time we 
FE were travelling among the round rolling stones in the dry bed of 
i, the torrent ; at another we found ourselves half way up the side 
of the mountains. It is in these narrow parts that the passes have 


7 been cut, and as we went through them slowly I made particular 
. observation of them. I shall here endeavour to give as accurate 
' an idea of them as possible. I have said before that the banks of 

the river were composed of loose earth mixed with large stones : 
} in some parts the whole face of the ridge was composed of these 
. materials within a short distanee of the summit, which invariably 

, consists of hard granite. In the narrow part of the valley, where, 
cf from the torrent being confined, the loose side of the mountain 
- | has been washed perpendicular, it has been found necessary to 
e lead the mules up the precipitous side of the mountain. These 
y 5 tracks continue ascending immediately over the torrent, by a path 
de about three feet wide: the earth and stones falling from above 






keep the side cémpletely smooth down to the water’s edge without 
any obstruction, and in many places the loose materials continually 
descending wear the precipice into a semicircular shape. In 
other situations they have carried away part of the path; and in 
the first pass, I am speaking within compass when I say, that the 
path for a few yards was no more than from fifteen to eighteen 
inches wide: the height above the torrent was perhaps a hundred 
yards, and the track composed of loose stones, so that the footing 
was much less secure. The side of the mountain above was of 
the same dangerous materials. The situation of the traveller in 
this pass, if not dangerous, is certainly extremely awful: below 
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is a lofty precipice shelving down to the torrent, and above is the = 
mountain, in many places overhanging and consisting of such 
loose substances, that the traveller naturally fixes his eye on them, 
fearful every moment lest they should give way and overwhelm 
him. Small wooden crosses stuck in the side of the mountain 
here and there tell the fate of some poor wretch who has been 
thus destroyed. The mule, in these narrow tracks, accustomed 
to carry a bulky burthen, and knowing that if the side of the 
load next the mountain should strike the stones, it would be jn. 
evitably precipitated to the bottom, keeps the very edge of the 
path, and there is never two inches to spare between its foot and 
the brink, so that half the animal’s body, and the outside leg of 
its rider, overhangs the precipice. The ground also often par. 
tially fails under the tread of the animal, but it examines the 
narrow path with patience and caution, and places one foot deli. 
berately in a straight line before the other. I certainly felt in. 7 
clined sometimes to pull the rein to guide it from the precipice, 7 
as there were a few inches to spare between my body and the 
side of the mountain; but that would have been extremely dan | 
gerous, and I invariably found it best to give the mule its head, | 
and allow it to take its own time and course.’ : 


After escaping from the dangers of this scene, it was no 
consolation to the party to be obliged to spend the night in 
the open air: but they had taken the precaution of providing 
an abundance of flannel, in which they wrapped themselves, 
and which afforded them effectual security against the piercing 
cold of these heights. : 


‘ The situation in which we stopped at night was grand and 7 
awful —in the dry bed of a torrent, which, though diminished, © 
roared at a distance, while the huge mountains, which here ap- | 
proached very close to each other, lifted their sublime heads into — 
the skies. The silent moon, meanwhile, shed its clear and hum: 
ble lustre over the deep glen in which we were enclosed, and | 
spread enormous masses of light and shade over the fantastic | 
rocks. We took up our position on one side of a large square | 
red fragment, one of the numberless masses which had fallen from 7 
above: placing the beds with their heads against the rock, we | 
formed a sloping roof from it by a large blanket supported on 7 
poles, and we thus erected a tolerable screen against the pene- | 
trating cold air. We carried a large tent with us, but the ground | 
was hard and stony, and to pitch it required so much time that | 
it was perfectly. useless ; the poles indeed we employed in the | 
manner described. _ 

¢ As soon as we were encamped we separated to our different | 
occupations, one carrying the kettle to the torrent for water, and | 
the remainder straying over the ravine in search of fuel, which & | 
extremely scarce. We contrived at last to collect a sufficient | 
quantity with the help of a few miserable shrubs which I cut) 
down with a hatchet carried for the purpose: one of these bushes | 
burned very tolerably, being of a resinous description. bie 
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method practised by the muleteers in making a fire is first to 
collect a quantity of dried mules’ dung, always to be found in 
the path; they then with a flint and steel light a piece of fungus, 
which they use for their segars, and crumbling the dung over it, 
it quickly begins to ignite. Having thus obtained a fire, we 
arranged boxes for seats, whilst some slices of boiled beef were 
frying for supper, and the kettle was heating for the negus, and 
to make arrow-root for my little boy. By this means we spent 
the evening pretty merrily, our eyes every now and then directed 
to the stupendous sight of the mountains reclining calmly in the 
light of the moon, which showed the deep seams in their sides 
wrought by the melting of the snows.’ 


The second and third passes were found by Mr. Proctor not 
so perilous as they are generally represented ; and after cross- 
ing the cumbre or summit of the Andes, he and his part 
descended safely on the Chili side. Proceeding shrotagh 
Santiago to Valparaiso, they there embarked on board the 
Medway East Indiaman, and arrived on the 23d of May at 
Callao, the port of Lima, their ultimate destination. 

It is not our intention to follow Mr. P. through the multi- 
farious details which occupy the remainder of his work. 
Many of his pages are taken up with tedious accounts of 
the movements of ill-organized and unsuccessful expeditions 
sent out by the independent government, and of equally inef- 
fectual movements on the part of the late royalist army. That 
army having now ceased to disturb the repose of Peru, the 
day has consequently gone by when those details might have 
been interesting. It is, however, hardly possible to turn over 
the political portion of this volume without reflecting on the 
frequency with which rulers and systems of government are 
changed in the new states of America, and the indifference 
with which every alteration of this sort is witnessed by the 
mass of their inhabitants. Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Mexico, 
have each within a few years been vexed by many vicissitudes 
of revolution: but Peru' has most of all had to lament the 
continuance of a contest peculiarly embittered by the jealousies 
of individuals and their inordinate thirst of power. Not to 
go farther back than the period of San Martin’s interposition 
in the affairs of that country, what a succession of intrigues, 
conspiracies, and counter-revolutions, fills up the years of so 
short an interval! From a little brochure, intitled ** Memoria 
sobre los Principios Politicos que segui en la Administracion 
del Peru,” published by M. Monteagudo, his principal secre- 
tary of state, and a man of no mean ability, it is impossible 
to doubt but that San Martin’s object in going to Peru was to 
convert that vice-royalty into a kingdom, of which he meant 
to be the sovereign. He seems not to have considered = 
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he was exposed to the hazard of encountering others as ambi- 
tious, if not as competent for the office, as himself; and, 
though not inexperienced in South American affairs, he wholly 
overlooked the moral impossibility of obtaining permanent 
power in a country as yet not organized; and with an army 
which was little more than an unruly assemblage of indolent 
peasantry. The means which he could use were infinitely dis. 
proportioned to the end which he contemplated; and the 
result was that Mr. Proctor, in the course of his journey, 
found that General an exile at Mendoza*, enjoying the fine 
breezes of the Andes, and mingling with society without 
evincing the least symptom of discontent on account of his 
failure. | 
At Valparaiso Mr. Proctor might have learned that the su- 
preme power of Peru was vested in a junta composed of 
three individuals, named by the Congress to whom San 
Martin had resigned his power ; and yet our traveller scarcely | 
passed the gates of Lima when he found that under the im- 
mediate dictation of a mutinous army the same Congress was 
compelled to proclaim Riva Aguero dictator of the Republic. 
‘This personage was a tolerable civil governor, but wholly 
ignorant of military affairs. Sprung from the rough high- 
lands of Peru, he was educated in Spain; and even in his 
boyhood he was conspicuous for his turbulent and seditious 
temper. Mean in his appearance he was yet a favorite tri- 
bune of the people. He accepted office under San Martin; 
and was the principal instrument of his downfall. As soon 
as he became dictator he invited Bolivar from Columbia; 
and when that great General arrived in Peru, Riva Aguero 
proclaimed him a traitor to liberty, and tried every resource 
of treachery and intrigue to defame his character and frus- 
trate his operations. The same Congress which gave the 
dictatorship to Aguero was expelled by his command from 
the hall where it assembled ; yet it soon after gathered power 
enough to depose him in the most ignominious manner, and 
to induce the officer upon whose fidelity he chiefly depended, | 
to deliver him to his enemies. Hé was succeeded by the | 
Marquis di Torri Tagle, a dissolute Spaniard, who, though of | 





suspected character, was elected President by the Congress — 


under the auspices of Bolivar; and who rewarded both by 
joining the Spaniards on their entry into Lima. Bolivar at 
length redeemed the fortunes of the country by taking the 
supreme command into his own hands; and having cut away 
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* General San Martin is at present in this country. : 
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the Iast root of Spanish dominion in Peru, he has recently 
resigned his power to the Congress. 

Such is the brief history of some of the rapid changes 
which have been wrought within a few short years in Peru; 
and that without any great profusion of blood so far as the 
internal revolutions were concerned. This arises, perhaps, in 
a great measure from the peculiar flexibility of character, to 
call it by no harsher name, which prevails among the lead- 
ing adventurers who have taken part in the politics of that 
country, and from the scattered state of the population over 
vast tracts of plain and mountain, which renders it impossible 
to act upon them in sufficient masses, or to get them to op- 
pose a rival, or suppéert a favorite, with combined energies. 
There is indeed a further reason for these bloodless revolu- 
tions, founded in the character of the people of Lima, which 


character we would fain hope is not altogether so abject as 
Mr. P. describes it: 


‘ The men of Lima,’ he says, ‘ are so insignificant a race that 
they really seem scarcely worth attention; never was there a 
people more unfit for active and useful employment. As long as 
they can enjoy their segar, they appear to have hardly a wish un- 
gratified, and if poverty come upon them, they give themselves 
up to despair and misery, without energy to ward off the blow, 
or strength to endure its infliction.’— 

‘ This want of bodily and mental energy in the native inha- 
bitants of Peru arises no doubt chiefly from two causes; want of 
education, and the equality of climate: most of the Peruvians 
who have received instruction in Europe have turned out as well 
as the rest of the world, and among the clergy brought up in the 
country there are many active and zealous men. ‘The policy of 
Spain has always opposed the advancement of knowledge among 
the laity of South America, and the consequent dissemination of 
enlightened principles; but it seems to have had a more powerful 
effect in Peru than in other colonies, because it has been assisted 
by a soft enervating climate: not that an excess of heat subdues 
the vigour of the system, and, as it were, dissolves the sinews of 
the human frame, because the thermometer rarely rises above 82; 
but there is a softness and relaxing power in the atmosphere, 
unvaried at any season by bracing winds, which, as all who 


have visited the country can testify, disarms nature of her wonted 
powers.’ 


If this be a true description of the people of Lima, it is 
difficult to reconcile it with an observation which Mr. Proc- 
tor hazards at the close of his work, that Peru is ‘ the most 
interesting part of South America, if not of the western 
hemisphere’ The extent, variety, opulence, and native 
grandeur of the confederated states of Mexico, give them a 
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character of importance: much higher than that which belongy 
to Peru; although, in a commercial light, we should up. 
doubtedly regard all, those rising countries with the greatest 
sympathy and respect. Every account of them is, at this 
moment, when our ministers are engaged in forming treaties 
with them, particularly valuable. The quantity of manufac. 
tures consumed in Lima Mr. Proctor attests to be immense 
in proportion to the population. The whole northern coast 
of Peru must, also, be always supplied from the Lima 
market. With the exception of the bay of Salinas, which is 
about thirty leagues to the north of Callao, there is no other 
convenient port for merchandize along the whole line of the 
coast. Even in Salinas the surf is so high as to make it very 
unsafe sometimes to land. ‘The remainder of the coast as far 
as Huanchaco, the port of Truxillo, is composed of sand hills 
and detached ‘rocks continually washed by furious breakers, 
and inhabited only by multitudes of seals, whose discordant 
cries serve to increase the wildness and horror of the scene, 
The contrivances for effecting a landing at Huanchaco are so 
novel and perilous, that few speculators would perhaps be 
bold enough to confide in them. 


‘ The landing at Huanchaco is extremely dangerous, owing to 

a tremendous surf, which, as usual, extends far out to sea. The 
boats belonging to ships seldom or never now attempt to land, 
so many lives having been lost; but they make a signal for the 
government-launch, a large, heavy flat-bottomed boat, rowed by 
eight expert Indians, to come out to them. The method of em- 
barking here is so extraordinary, and is so skilfully performed, that 
it may perhaps be worth while to give a short description of it. 
The launch is always moored about twenty yards from the 
shore, beyond what may be called the beach-breakers, and pas- 
sengers are carried out to it by the Indians: they sit on one 
shoulder, and hold by the head, while one leg is in front and the 
other behind; in this manner the Indians contrive to carry out 
persons dry, even when the waves rise up to the bearers’ chests. 
Some Indians stand half way up the hill on which the church is 
situated, and the launch with the passengers remains stationary 
till the party on the rising ground gives the signal : while they see 
the rollers, as they are termed, coming in from the sea they are 
silent; but immediately the waves have subsided for a short time; 
they set up a shrill whistle, modulating it exactly according to 
the time the launch will have before waves arrive. The boatmen 
instantly row, either moderately or with their whole strength, 
regulating their speed by the tone of the whistle, and very often 
after they have started they are warned by another signal of 
the same kind to lie to until advised again in the same way to 
proceed. . 
yt ‘ During 
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. ¢ During my stay in Truxillo, I had occasion to go on board a 
whaler, the captain of which, a very courageous fellow, said that 
he had never seen a surf in which his whale-boat could not live; 
accordingly we put off in it in order to land, but after having 
had the boat filled with water, and nearly swamped, while we were 
more than a mile from the shore, he was forced to give up the | 
undertaking, and make the usual signal to the launch. Instead of 
boats or canoes, the Indians use what are termed balsas, both for 
fishing and for carrying on their intercourse with the shipping ; 
these are nothing more than two bundles of reeds, about twelve 
or fifteen feet long, bound fast together, and pointed at one end, 
which turns up. On this frail machine the Indian, squatting on 
his hams, paddles himself with a large split cane over the most 
tremendous surf. He floats like a duck upon it, or if he be 
thrown by the waves from his da/sa, he regains it without difficulty, 
as they are all expert swimmers. The Indians go off in this 
manner to the shipping when otherwise there could be no com- 
munication with the shore. They. are constantly employed as 
smugglers, and will carry off as much as a wwe the weight of 
silver at a time, bringing back manufactured goods, generally 
without wetting them. The common payment for this sort of 
service is about a dollar and a half for each trip.’ 


Besides the difficulties presented by this inhospitable coast, 
and which render Lima of so much importance as a market, 
there is also a vast tract of mountainous country towards 
Huaras, the towns of Guanuco and Pasco, and the valley of 
Xauja, consisting of populous districts, and these require 
large importations of goods, all of which they must get from 
the capital. 

Upon the subject of trade Mr. Proctor furnishes some 
useful information, for which we must-refer to the work itself, 
Neither does our space permit us to follow him in his very 
curious description of his visit to Truxillo; nor in his un- 
successful attempt to reach the mines of Pasco. His account 
of Lima and of the manners of the -inhabitants accords with 
that of Capiain Hall: but we do not remember to have seen 
in any other publication so satisfactory a description of a day 
in Lima as the following. 


‘ After breakfast (which in Lima invariably consists of very rich 
chocolate and bread, with a large libation of water afterwards,) the 
family went to mass precisely at eight o’clock, the female slave 
following with the rugs on which the ladies squat on the pavement 
of the churches, which have neither pews nor seats, excepting a 
long bench running half-way down on each side of the middle 
aisle, from the altar. After mass it was the custom to go ina 
Carriage to the baths, about a mile from the city, the road to 
which was through a beautiful alameda along the banks of the 
river Rimac. These baths were built on speculation by a yc 
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family, and consist of one large public bath, about twelve yards 
square, inclosed by mud walls, and covered with a trellis, over 
which were trained vines whose luxuriant leaves and fruit formed 
a beautiful natural roof. Round the walls are stone benches, 
covered like the floor with mats: the bottom of the bath is tiled, 
and nothing can be clearer than the water, which runs in a strong 
stream through it. This large bath is of course solely appro- 
priated to the men ; but attached to it are twenty small private 
baths for females. During the summer months they were filled 
by parties of ladies, who would allow gentlemen to come and 
talk to them at the door, while they were bathing in a light dress 
for the purpose. 

‘ At about twelve o’clock the family was assembled in the sala 
in expectation of visitors, who, when they arrive, walk through 
the outer hall with their hats on, taking civil notice of the slaves. 
At the door of the principal room, if men, they remove their hats, 
and bowing separately to each member of the family, take their 
seat on some part of the side sofas : if women, the females of the 
family rise and embrace them, putting first one arm round the 
body, and then the other. It is considered contrary to all rules 
‘of delicacy and decorum for a female at any time to shake hands 
with aman, nor would the most abandoned woman think of it: 
when parting for a considerable time, or meeting after a long 
absence, they embrace the men by putting their arms round their 
waists. During the visit the ladies of the house have a basket of 
flowers brought to them, and they select a flower for every visitor, 


‘as well as small lemons and apples stuck full of cloves, in the 


shape of hearts and other devices. Not content with the natural 
odour of the flowers, they add artificial fragrance by sprinkling 
them with scented water, and they pour it down their own 
bosoms as well as down those of their female friends before 
company. 

‘ By about two o’clock the visitors have taken their departure, 
and soon afterwards the dinner-bell rings, and the doors of the 
house are shut. At this time the slaves are observed running in 
all directions to the pulperias for the smallest articles, such as salt, 
butter, spice, or vinegar. Nothing of that sort is purchased in 
families until the moment it is wanted, and of course it is bought 
at the dearest rate. The dinner, which is always served up in the 
most uncomfortable room in the house, consists of a vast number 
of small made dishes, or platos, as they call them, mixed with a 
great quantity of lard, which they use in profusion, putting it 
even into their soup. Two standing dishes are the chupe which I 
have described in my journey to Truxillo, and the olla con gar- 
banza, or pachero as it is termed in Peru. It consists of beef and 
bacon boiled together, and served up with rice, cabbage, pease, 
sweet potatoe, or gourd. The inhabitants of Lima also consume 
a great deal of capsicum with their food, but eat no mustard. 

‘ After dinner the family sits long taking preserves, which are 
merely sweet, having scarcely any taste of the fruit, and washing 
them down with large potations of plain water. The calesa is 
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commonly ordered soon afterwards for a drive in the alameda. 
The calesa is a carriage with two wheels, which, instead of bein 
placed under the body of it, are so far behind that the weight 
rests ina great degree upon the shafts: it is drawn by a single 
mule, on which also a slave in livery sits: the panels are painted 
of all colours, and sometimes with landscapes. After parading 
once or twice down the alameda, the calesa is drawn up on one 
side, and the females in it either sit like mutes, observing the 
company, or, if pretty, or of the higher classes of society, are 
accosted by the gentlemen who ride up and down the centre of 
the alameda on their showy horses. Sometimes the ladies leave 
their calesas to walk about the side walks, or to loll upon the 
brick benches. 

‘ Another amusement, later in the evening, is to walk to the 
bridge, which is generally filled with well-dressed persons of both 
sexes, who go to meet their friends, or to enjoy the fresh air from 
the sea. This is likewise a favourite walk by moonlight, which is 
particularly bright in Peru. On one side of the ae lies the 
silent valley of Lima,. bounded by the unruffled Pacific: on the 
other is the gigantic Cordillera, magnified by the kind of light 
which rests on their stupendous sides, and appearing almost 
to impend over the city: underneath rushes the furious Rimac, 
swollen with the rains, and red with the earth washed from the 
sierra. 

‘ On their return home through the plaza, parties stop to drink 
Jresco or iced waters, and to eat fruit at stalls, with ranges of 
benches for the purpose, and attended by black women neatly 
dressed: it is not thought at all inconsistent with tp | for 
respectable females to sit there laughing and talking for an hour 
after it is dark. In fact, the ladies here regulate their own con- 
duct, and every thing is as it should be which they countenance.’ 


This passage makes us as well acquainted with the manner 
in which time elapses in Lima as if we had been residin 
there for six months. Mr. Proctor’s descriptions are ind 
generally very felicitous: they place the scene before us in its 
living colours. Whether he is speaking of a wilderness or a 
peopled city, — of a post-house or a palace, — he renders his 
picture striking and perfect without any apparent labor. 

The entrance of the gallant Bolivar into Lima, with his 
reception, and the public rejoicings on the occasion, are very 
pleasingly described. We must find room for this additional 
extract, with which, together with one or two more observ- 
ations on the work, we must conclude. 


‘ The attention of all classes in Lima had been occupied for 
some days lately by the expectation of Bolivar, and a sumptuous 
house had been prepared for his rece tion; the same in which 
the grand ball had been given on the 25th May. On the Ist Sep- 
tember a salute from the batteries in Callao announced the Libera- 
tor’s arrival, and all the troops in the city were marched po om 
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Callao road to form a procession for his entrance, which took 
place in the afternoon of the same day. The streets of Lima 
were one continued display of flags and ornaments from the 
windows and balconies : the Peruvian, Chilian, and Buenos Ayrean 
colours, with appropriate devices, were displayed in honour of his 
arrival, and Lima seemed to give herself up to the most enthu- 
siastic expression of admiration for this successful American 
warrior. Nothing was to be heard of for about a week but ad- 
dresses to and amusements for him. 

‘ A day or. two after his arrival his intention of visiting the 
theatre was announced to the public, who would thus have an 
opportunity of seeing him. The greatest competition was in- 
stantly excited to procure boxes, as few were to be disposed of, 
the greater number being let to families by the month or year. 
The house, which is of about the size and appearance of our old 
Hay-Market theatre, was ornamented with the Colombian colours 
in every part, and over the President’s box, immediately in the 
centre of the lowest tier, were the united banners of Peru and 
Colombia. At an early hour the house was quite filled. The 
arrival of Bolivar was signified by a discharge of rockets outside, 
and he entered the box with the President. He was of course 
most rapturously received, and he returned the greeting by a hasty 
bow, and took his seat directly. 

‘ He is a very small thin man, with the appearance of great 
personal activity; his face is well formed, but furrowed with 
fatigue and anxiety. The fire of his quick black eye is very re- 
markable. He wears large mustachios, and his hair is dark and 
curling. After many opportunities of seeing him, I may say that 
I never met with a face which gave a more exact idea of the man. 
Boldness, enterprise, activity, intrigue, proud impatience, and a 
persevering and determined spirit, are plainly marked upon his 


* countenance, and expressed by every motion of his body. 


‘ His dress on this occasion was plain, though military. He 
wore as usual a blue coat and pantaloons, with boots reaching 
above the knee. He seemed to pay much attention to the per- 
formance, bad as it was, and was evidently amused by the saynete, 
or droll afterpiece of low humour and buffoonery, for which the 
Spaniards in Lima are famous.’ 


Of this volume, speaking generally, it may be observed, 
that it has much in it not elsewhere to be met with, and will be 
consulted with advantage by every one interested in the coun- 
try of which it treats. It is not a work from which information 
on geographical, geological, or other scientific subjects is to 
be derived, but in its relation of whatsoever appertains to com- 
mercial affairs it is a superior ‘guide. The arrangement is 
also judicious, inasmuch as the chapters, of which the volume 
contains forty-six, are none of them tedious from their length ; 
and those parts which describe the author’s interviews with the 
authorities and popular characters of Peru will be found par- 


ticularly entertaining. ‘ 
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Art. III. Treatise on Mineralogy ; or, the Natural History of the 
Mineral Kingdom, by Frederick Mohs, Professor in the Mining 
Academy of Freiberg. Translated from the German, with 
considerable Additions, by William Haidinger, F.R.S. E. 
3 Vols. 12mo. Constable, Edinburgh; and Hurst, Robinson, 
and Co. London. 1825. 


AS we had an opportunity of intimating in December, 
1821, at which time we ‘commented on a volume upon 
mineralogy from his pen, the author of this work is the 
successor of Werner in the mining school of F reiberg; and 
the translator of the present treatise is a gentleman whose 
highly valuable contributions to science are well known to 
every mineralogist. We shall not, therefore, be saying more 
than might reasonably be anticipated in stating, that many 
new and important observations, the correction of many pre- 
vailing errors, and a learned solution of most of the leading 
facts relating to mineralogy dispersed in the various scientific 
journals, are brought together in these volumes up to the day 
of their publication. ‘This character of the work which, in 
our opinion, makes it a desirable addition to a mineralogical 
library, is not, however, we suspect, that to which the author 
attaches the greatest importance. He proposes and adopts a 
new classification of minerals founded on principles similar to 
those observed in the sciences of zoology and botany; or 
indeed of natural history in general. For the accomplish- 
ment of this object he brings forth a new nomenclature; he 
also explains and uses a new method for determining the re- 
lations between the several crystalline forms of the same sub- 
stance. New designations are also invented to express the 
relative positions of the different faces of a crystal; and it is, 
we suppose, to the value the author puts upon these peculiar 
views of the subject, that we are indebted for the present 
work, | 
The classification and nomenclature here proposed are not 
however quite new to the English mineralogist. Professor 
Jameson rather prematurely introduced them in the third 
edition of his treatise on Mineralogy, and in consequence of 
this, Professor Mohs published, in the course of the year 
1820, both in German and English, “ The Characters of 
the Classes, Orders, Genera, and Species; or, the Character- 
istics of the Natural-History System of Mineralogy,” noticed 
in the Number of the Monthly Review to which we have al- 


ready referred at the beginning of this article. In that work’ 


minerals are classed and named according to the new method, 
which it seems the chief object of the present treatise to re- 
commend ; which, together with a treatise on Crystallography, 
was 
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was announced for publication in the preface to the volume 
before mentioned. : 

We are not aware that any writer on mineralogy or pro- | 
fessor of this science, either here or on the Continent, has 
embraced the views of the author; and we do not think that 
the present work, intended evidently to fully illustrate them, 
is calculated to make more: converts to his doctrines. The 
obstacle which has hitherto prevented a good classification of 
minerals consists in the difficulty of giving a correct defini- 
tion of the species, genus, order, and class, in mineralogy; 
and our author, in his attempt, does not appear to have been 
more successful than his predecessors. He has, moreover, 
entirely disregarded some notions which are now common to 
the most proficient students in mineralogy ; and on which, 
however they may differ upon other points, they seem in 
common to have agreed.* 

It will, therefore, appear rather extraordinary to readers 
who have confined themselves to the chemical arrangement, | 
to find in the present improved and improving state of 
chemical mineralogy, that the author should not have taken 
the least notice, in his classification, of the chemical compo- 
sition of minerals. They will see with some surprise calamine 
placed between carbonate of manganese and tungstate of lime, | 
(see vol. ii. p. 106. and following to p. 113.) and realgar next to | 
sulphur, (see vol. ili. p. 50.) We must not, however, condemn 
the author, merely because he differs from most of the other [ 
writers on the same subject, but candidly examine the reasons | 
he may have for doing so; as well as the advantages which | 
may be expected to result from the method he adopts. 

The translator has suppressed the preface of the German 
work, in which the author, it appears, explains at length by 
what considerations he has been led to his new classification, 
and where he very likely points out its superiority over the 
many systems which have been already proposed. 

In want of this guide to the general views of the author, | 
we shall endeavor to initiate our readers into the principles | 
upon which the new natural-historical classification is found- | 
ed by the following extract: of 
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* Most mineralogists, we believe, think that the chemical com- 7 
position of minerals should be considered in their arrangement; | 
and even Haiiy defines the mineral species “a collection of bodies | 
the integrant molecules of which have similar forms, and are com- 

osed of the same principles united in the same proportion ;” and 

if he gives the preference to crystallographical characters, it 1s 
only when the analysis is unsatisfactory. “ion - 
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‘ The natural-historical properties of minerals comprehend 
their colour, the different degrees of hardness, the different kinds 
of lustre, the regular forms, the circumstances and relations, under 
which the particles of the individuals can be separated from each 
other, &c.; because these are the properties of minerals exhibited 
in their natural state, and may be considered without producing 
any change or alteration on the mineral. 

‘ Properties which can only be observed during, or after a 
change, cannot be employed agreeably to the principles of natural 
history, and must therefore be excluded from mineralogy ; be- 
cause, in observing them, we transfer the object itself from its 
natural state, into another, in which it ceases altogether to be an 
object of natural history. Properties of this kind are, the fusi- 
bility of mincrals examined before the blow-pipe, or by the assist- 
ance of some other apparatus, and the concomitant phenomena ; 
— their solubility in acids — phosphorescence produced by heat, 
if, after the first experiment, it cannot be observed any longer ; — 
chemical analysis instituted to ascertain the quality or relative 
quantity of the component parts, and the results of that process : 
— every thing, in short, must be excluded, which alters the natu- 
ral state of a mineral.’ 


Thus the natural-historical properties, it seems, include only 
the greater part of the characters commonly called external, 
and some of those called physical ; and the natural-historical 
classification of the author is thus merely founded upon those 
characters of minerals, and his notion of the species in mi- 
neralogy, which is nowhere clearly stated, appears to be de- 
rived from those characters alone. After having thus limited 
the usual means of distinguishing a mineral, the author asserts 
in his preface, (see p. iv.) that ‘ the present work is the only 
one hitherto published which enables those who have studied 
the terminology, to determine every mineral, although they 
should never have seen it before, by a philosophical process.’ 

We grant that those who are well conversant with the 
methods of Professor Mohs may experience little difficulty 
in discovering the name of a mineral presented to them: but, 
at the same time, we must be allowed to say, that we cannot 
understand why the use of a blow-pipe or some chemical ex- 
periments would not yield them a still greater facility in this 
tespect. We cannot, we must confess, yet see the advan- 
tage of excluding from mineralogy the chemical characters of 
minerals, and of dividing the science into two, viz. Natural- 
historical Mineralogy, and Chemical Mineralogy. It is only 
inasmuch as they severally possess distinct properties that the 
Study of minerals is interesting and useful; and it must be 
admitted that, among these properties, their chemical compo- 
sition is prominent. 
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Weare well aware, that in the classification of minerals, by 
taking into consideration their chemical composition, we are 
often embarrassed to know what place 4 given mineral should 
occupy in the arrangement; and though the labors of Ber- 
zelius, Mitscherlich, and Beudant, have removed many of the 
difficulties towards a chemical classification of minerals, as 


yet there is none that can be considered satisfactory and com. 


plete: but it is towards the perfection of what has been 
already done, and not in the contrivance of new systems, that 
we should like to see chemists and mineralogists directing 
their efforts. 

It must not, besides, be supposed, that in the classification 
proposed by Professor Mohs every mineral naturally finds 
its right place. There would still, and it appears to us, there 
will always be a great deal left arbitrary upon his system, 
He tells us himself, for example, that the oxide of antimony, 
which he calls prismatic antimony-baryte, and which is now 
classed in the order baryte, he formerly ‘ included in the order 
mica, as prismatic antimony-mica, owing to the compound 
state of the then known varicties, among others those from 
Przibram, and which was considered as cleavage, the true 
cleavage his long been overlooked, and the hardness exa- 
mined in the same varieties, indicated as less considerable 
than it is in nature.’ Wavellite, muriate of copper, and 
several other well-defined substances, have yet no place in the 
new method, but are put in an appendix, along with minerals, 
the greater part of which will probably form, in future, distinct 
species in the mineral system. 

Professor Mohs says ‘ he has found his method perfectly 
successful with those who have studied under him;’ so says 
Beudant with respect to his chemical classification in his late 
work on Mineralogy ; and so, indeed, has said every profes- 
sor when speaking of his own particular system. In this 
there is nothing surprising; and we are sure that every 
method will be found almost equally successful provided each 
species is described with sufficient accuracy. We believe 
there are but very few, to whatever school they may belong, 
who do not, when they want to find out the name of a mineral, 
begin to ascertain the class, the order, the genus, and finally 
the species, with which it associates itself. The reason is, that 
there are not a very large number of species in mineralogy ; 
and from the first view, those species with which a mineral 
may be classed are reduced to a small number indeed; and an 
attentive examination will generally, without great difficulty, 
serve to determine its name. We would not seem to infer 
from this that there should be no classification: but cer- 
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tainly that there is no great necessity for endeavoring to esta- 
blish a new one. We therefore conclude, that since most 
minerals are well defined chemical compounds, they ought, 
as nearly as possible, to be arranged in the same order as a 
chemist would class them in his laboratory, and we do not see 
why, since minerals are the productions of the great labora- 
tory of nature, they should be submitted to what Professor 
Mohs calls ‘ a natural-historical classification.’ 

The next subject we have to consider is the new nomen- 
clature proposed by the author. We are inclined to object 
altogether to this wholesale introduction of new names; and 
if this nomenclature is a’ necessary consequence of the new 
classification, it would be alone a sufficient reason, in our 
opinion, for rejecting the classification. ‘To those who have 
already learned other names, such an innovation would be an 
intolerable burden. ‘To those who begin mineralogy, it may 
be thought as easy to learn one set of names as another: but 
they must either satisfy themselves to speak a language unin- 
telligible to the majority, if they follow Mr. M., or else they 
must submit to learn twice as many names as are really neces- 
sary and useful. No possible practical good to mineralogists 
can arise from a total rejection of the ald names; and the 
only cases where the new might be used are when the chemical 
composition of the species is sufficiently well established to 
use the name which chemical nomenclature indieates. Not 
only, however, do we object to this new nomenclature as a 
whole, but also as it regards details, It combines a strange 
mixture of some of the old names, or rather, of the chemical 
names, with some of the new ones. -Thus, augite is called 
paratomous augite spar ; hornblende, hemi-prismatic augite spar. 
Sometimes, again, the usual names of. two distinct species 
are used to designate a genus: thus we have prismatic talc- 
mica instead of chlorite ; rhombohedral talc-mica instead of 
mica; hemi-prismatic lead-baryte instead of chromate of lead ; 
prismatic sulphur instead of realgar. 

We have already stated that most minerals are well-defined 
chemical compounds. There is already a generally-adopted 
chemical nomenclature; and, therefore, it is such simple 
names only as are derived from it which can be allowed to 
be substituted for the chemical names of minerals. 

The author again announces, in the work before us, a 
separate treatise on crystallography; and, perhaps, before 
giving any decided judgment on this part of the present work, 
it would be better to wait for the full developement of that 
which he intends to publish on this important matter. As 
considerably more than half the first volume is, however, 
Rev, June, 1825. L entirely 
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entirely devoted to the subject of crystallography, the sepa- 
rate treatise will probably contain little more than the inves. 
tigations of the formule, which are here given without 
demonstration, and devoid of all the mathematical details, 
We think we may, therefore, form a tolerably correct notion 
of the view the author has taken of this interesting part of 
mineralogy. 

Here, too, he has again entirely left the trodden path, in 
order to newly model the whole fabric of crystallography, 
The better, however, to satisfy the reader, we will give a 
short outline of the manner in which he has treated the 
subject. All crystalline forms, it may be premised, are de- 
rived from four distinct fundamental forms, viz. the hexaédron, 
or cube; the rhomboédron ; the isosceles four-sided pyramid, 
or octaédron with a square base; and the scalene four-sided 
pyramid, or octaédron with a rhombic base. 

Mr. M. at first assumed that the three axes of this last 
form were always at right angles severally with one another; 
and his opinion was grounded on a supposition of Haiiy, 
which has been since found to be fallacious. The merit of 
discovering Haiiy’s error is, in the preface to the work before 
us, attributed to Professor Mohs, who does not seem to have 
detected it farther back than 1822; we believe, however, 
that the property of the oblique rhombic prism in question, 
was long before known, in this country, not to hold in every 
case. However this may have been, the consequence of the 
fact having become known to Professor Mohs at so late a 
period is an avowal that the theory of the forms in which 
one of the axes of the octaédron with scalene triangular faces 
is inclined to the other two, or to one of them, has not as 
yet been perfectly developed. 

The author gives geometrical constructions to derive from 
each of these four forms, series of secondary forms, and 
explains the notation he uses to designate the relation of any | 
term of each series to the fundamental form. He gives, | 
also, formulze to calculate the incidences of the faces of the | 
secondary forms, when the law by which they are derived is 
known: but he does not give the more important formule {0 
discover the law from the data of observation. 

The whole of this, as an exercise of solid geometry, 1s 
uncommonly well done; and might, undoubtedly, when the 
cases which are not yet perfectly developed shall have been 
completed, be substituted for what now constitutes crystallo- 
graphy. When, however, we consider that this new method 
of investigating and describing the relations of crystalline 
forms does not elucidate any fact which was not already 
known, 
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known, or which might not with at least equal facility be 
discovered and described by the methods in general use, — 
when we observe that the method of designation is much 
more complicated and embarrassed than that of Haiiy, —we 
cannot wish for nor recommend the adoption of this new 
system of crystallography. A person with a competent 
knowlege of astronomy might amuse himself by writing a 
book in which all the facts of the science might be expressed 
by means of co-ordinates different from those which are now 
generally used to determine the position of a celestial body: 
but what could be the use or value of such a performance? 
We look at the crystallographical part of the work of Pro- 
fessor Mohs in precisely the same light. He has expressed 
the known facts of crystallography in terms derived from his 
own-created co-ordinates. He has made no mention of the 
ingenious theory of decrements of Haiiy, because ‘ natural 
history does not lead us to inquire into final causes ;’ nor has 
he substituted any other in its place. We would not, how- 
ever, be understood to quarrel with him on this account: yet 
we think that, as Hatiy’s theory has been considered so satis- 
factory by most mineralogists, he ought to have stated the 
reasons why he would have it altogether abandoned. 

As to the details of the work, into the merits of which we 
have not room here to enter, there are many things which 
we should be inclined to criticise: such, for instance, as the 
division made of the felspars, the form given for sulphuret of 
copper, &c. &c. ‘To discuss separate topics of this sort would 
take up too much time, and be very likely, at last, unin- 
teresting to mast readers. In conclusion, we shall, therefore, 
only say, the perusal will make it obvious that the work is 
the result of much labor, —that the author and translator 
are both excellent mineralogists and crystallographers, — and 
the more is it, therefore, to be regretted that so much of their 
valuable time should have been employed in creating a new 
language for a science to which they have been such able 
contributors. The value of their discoveries, we fear, will 
remain almost unknown till some capable person shall under- 
take the task of translating them into the usual and general 
language of the science. 

The work, however, as it is, will, as we have before 
stated, be a desirable addition to the library of those who 
have already a competent knowledge of mineralogy, and who 
possess courage enough to study German, or the language of 
the translator : but we cannot recommend to those who have 
not yet applied to this science to take up the treatise of Mr. M., 
we can anticipate that they will not go far into it if they 
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CONSIDERABLE interval has elapsed since the publication of 

the 11th volume of this extensive work; but the 13th is, 
we understand, in preparation, and will complete the under- 
taking. The first part of the present is occupied with the 
Gralla, or Waders, arranged more in conformity with the 
method of Cuvier, Illiger, or Vieillot, than with that of 
Linné. Hence, under Fantalus only three species are par- 
ticularized ; namely, Leucocephalus, with a bill upwards of 
foot in length; Loculator, peculiar to America; and Jdis, long 
regarded by naturalists as the sort worshipped by the Egyp- 
tians. ‘This last corresponds, however, to [dis religiosa of 
Cuvier, and of the writer of this article. Some of the most 
important observations of Bruce, Savigny, and Cuvier, relative 
to this subject of classical zoology, might have agreeably en- 
livened Mr. Stephens’s description had they been blended 
with his very succinct account of the sacred Ibis. ‘The mum- 
mies of Zbis zenea, which, from its diversities of coloring, has 
been multiplied into several species, also occur in the cata- 
combs of Memphis. The social and familiar habits of the 
Rubra, or Scarlet Ibis, and the circumstance of its shifting its 
quarters at different periods of the day, are among the topics 
worthy of record, and calculated to relieve the monotony of a 
descriptive catalogue. 

Numenius here includes several species of the Linnéan 
Scolopax, or the Curlew tribe, distinguished from the preced- 
ing by a more slender bill, rounded in its whole length. — 
Phaopus, or Whimbrel, comprizes, also, some that were for- 
merly ranged under Scolopax ; and the birds pertaining to it 
have their bills arcuated in the same manner as the Curlews, 
but rather depressed towards the tip, and having the nostrils in 
a groove, which extends nearly the whole length of the bill. — 
Falcinellus was instituted by Cuvier, at the expence of Scolopaz 
of Gmelin, Numenius of Latham, and Tringa of Temminck, to 
comprize the solitary and rare species, denominated Pygmaus, 
whose summer-plumage is minutely described; but whose 
winter attire and appropriate habits remain to be determined. 

The history of the common Wood-cock is well and pleas- 
ingly detailed. To the various particulars stated by the 
author, he might have added, that the same birds seem to re- 
turn to the same winter-haunts which they occupied the pre- 
ceding periodical sojourn. In corroboration of this remark, 
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we may mention, that, in the winter of 1797, the game- 
keeper of E. Pleydell, Esq., of Whitcombe, in Dorsetshire, 
brought him, alive and unhurt, a wood-cock which he had 
caught in a net set for rabbits. Mr. Pieydell marked the date 
on a small piece of thin brass, which he bent round the bird’s 
leg, and let it fly. ‘Twelve months afterwards, he shot this 
identical wood-cock, with the brass about its leg, in the very 
same wood in which it had been caught by the gamekeeper. 
A second well attested case, is that of a white individual of 
this species having been seen three successive winters in Pen» 
rice Wood, Glamorganshire. It was repeatedly flushed and 
shot at, during that time, in the very same place where it was 
first discovered. At last, it was found dead, with several 
others, which.had perished by the severity of the weather, in 
the winter of 1793. Another, of a slate color, was, some 
years ago, observed on a_ particular estate in Ireland for 
three successive winters, when it was killed by a stranger, 
who was not aware of the landlord’s desire of preserving it. 
— The apparent incompetency of this bird to sustain a long 
flight near the earth’s surface, and the circumstance of its not 
ever being picked up at sea in a state of exhaustion, induces 
the presumption, that it avails itself of currents in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere for taking its trans-marine flight. 

Mr. Stephens includes the Snipe-family under Gallinago, 
as used both by Ray and Brisson. Of the largest of this 
species he might have noticed, that it is in some countries a 
regular, and in others, only a partial migrant; that it re- 
sembles in its flight the wood-cock more than the common 
snipe; and that, on rising, it emits a cry somewhat like that 
of the latter, but shorter, and of a deeper tone. — Most of 
our ornithological readers are possibly aware that Dr. Leach 
had formed a separate genus for the reception of Scolopax 
grisea of Gmelin, or Totanus Noveboracensis of Sabine, a cir- 
cumstance which the structure of the bill and of the toes may 
be supposed to justify: but we could have welcomed some less 
grating appellation than Macrorhamphus, which the present 
author has chosen contentedly to adopt in compliment to Dr. 
Leach. That it isavare bird, should be asserted with due qua- 
lification: for, although it is very seldom found in this island, 
it abounds in certain districts of the United States. ‘The 
Cape, the Chinese, and the Madras Snipes, with their varie- 
ties, or affiliated species, are referred to Rthynchea of Cuvier 
and Horsfield: but the details of their economy are very im- 
perfectly known. 

We find the Godwits, or Limose of Cuvier and Temminck, 
ranking under Fedoa, the term employed by Ray: but, really, 
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we can perceive no very urgent reason for this incessant 
variation of the nomenclature. The several species, are, how- 
ever, very well discriminated by Mr. S. Limosa, again, of 
eur author, corresponds to the same of Brisson; to Totanus 
of Bechstein, Cuvier, and Temminck ; and to Limicula of 
Leach, including a solitary European species, namely, Glottis 
or Common Greenshanks. 

Calidris is withdrawn from Tringa, and restricted to the 
Knots, the only European species of which, viz. Islandicus, 
or Common Knot, had, from the diversity of its plumage, been 
superfluously multiplied, into seven; so that its synonymes 
had become voluminous and caused difficulty : but Montagu 
and Temmink have unravelled the snot. — The Dunlins, 
which, though smaller, and with the bill somewhat longer than 
the head, so nearly resemble the preceding, are removed to 
Pelidna of Cuvier. The varying plumage of the subarcuata 
Red Dunlin, Red Sand-piper, &c., is distinetly noted: its 
manners and habits might, however, have been more fully 
unfolded. It might have been observed, that it runs nimbly, 
along the edge of the flowing or receding wave, incessantly 
moving its tail, while, at the same time, it is assiduously em- 
ployed in picking up small worms, insects, &c. On taking 
flight, these birds utter a sort of scream, and skim along the 
surface of the sea with great rapidity ; not flying directly for- 
ward, but wheeling in large semicircles over the water, the 
flocks appearing suddenly of a dark and then of a snow-white 
eolor, according as their backs or their bellies are turned to or 
from the spectator. 

Our old acquaintance, Tringa pugnazx, is now introduced 
to us as Machetes pugnax, which is, “ being interpreted,” 
Fighting fighter. 


‘ An erroneous opinion,’ observes the author, ‘ prevails, that 
the fattening of Ruffs, when in confinement, should take place in 
the dark, lest the admission of light should set them to fighting: 
the fact is, that every bird, even when kept in a room, takes its 
stand, as it would in the open air; and if another invades its" 
circle, a battle ensues. A whole roomful of them may be set into 
fierce contest by compelling them to shift their stations; but, after 
the cause has subsided, they resume their circles, and become 
pacific. In confinement they do not lose their pugnacious dis- 
position; and if a basin of bread and milk, or boiled wheat, is set 
before them, it is instantly contended for, and they would starve 
m the midst of plenty, if several dishes of food were not placed 
among them, at a distance from each other. Montagu observes 
of some that he kept in confinement, that the males paid no atten- 
tion to the Reeves, except to drive them from their food ; and 
never attempted to dispute with any other species, but would feed 
out 
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out of the same dish with Land Rails, and other birds confined 
with them, in perfect amity.’ 


We may remark, that of this species the numbers which 
visit Great Britain are now much reduced; and that, in the 
breeding season, they confine themselves, we believe, to the 
eastern parts of the island, where extensive fens, suited to 
their mode of life, still exist. In former times, before the 
grounds in that part were drained, they were not uncommon 
in the neighbourhood of Bridgewater. In the county of 
Lincoln they have become scarcer, in proportion as tracts of 
fenny soil have been inclosed and reclaimed. Some scat- 
tered individuals still haunt the vicinity of Crowland: but the 
north fen, near Spalding, and the east and west fens, between 
Boston and Spilsby, are the only spots that appear to produce 
them with certainty, though by no means plentifully. ‘The 
occupation of catching them, too, is now limited to a few in- 
dividuals, who live in obscure places, on the verge of the 
fens; and who are but scantily remunerated for their trouble 
and the expence of their nets. The old stragglers, which are 
caught in the spring, are liable to pine, and will not easily 
fatten : and, although they are frequently seen in the Parisian 
markets at that season, they are not then much relished by 
the dilettunti. 

Several of the other Zringe of Gmelin and Latham have 
been provisionally retained, until their distinctions shall have 
been more accurately defined. — The numerous family of 
Totani, or Sand-pipers, subtracted from Scolopax and Tringe 
of Linné and Latham, are generally furnished with only the 
faint rudiments of a membrane at the base of the toes: but 
the Semipalmatus, as its designation imports, is an exception. 

The Phalaropes, formerly comprized among the Tringa, 
have the bill resembling that of the Knots, but more depress- 
ed; and they are readily distinguished by the broad, pinnated, 
or denticulated membrane between the toes. The Lobipes 
of Cuvier, which Mr. Stephens adopts, appears to be an un- 
called-for distinction, since the birds belonging to it differ in 
no respects from the genuine Phalaropes, except in having the 
bill somewhat more slender and less depressed. 

The principal known facts relative to the coloring and the 
economy of the Common Avoset are distinctly stated : but we 
are still left in doubt as to the mode in which a bill, so soft, 
is rendered efficient in securing the requisite supply of food. 
Baillon thinks that this bird principally subsists on the spawn 
of fishes and on aquatic insects, which it extracts from the 
softest ooze, and from the spray, with its flexible bill. 
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The few known species of those singular birds called, from 
the very disproportioned length of their slender legs, Long- 
shanks, are expounded under Himantopus, a generic designa- 
tion employed by Ray, Brisson, Cuvier, &c., in preference to 
the more vague Charadrius. Wilson has classed them amon 
the Recurvirostra, and has illustrated their habits with his 
usual felicity of manner. — Some of the southern parts of 
Europe are correctly assigned as the occasional haunts of the 
Flamingo: but we suspect that those which breed in the 
marshes about the mouths of the Rhone are either distinct 
from the red species, or else a marked variety. 

Mr. Stephens has presented us with a rather numerous 
though somewhat dry catalogue of Ztai/s and Crakes ; the 
former under Jallus, and the latter under the revived, and 
rather erudite appellation of Ortygometra. Of the Porzana, 
or Spotted Gallinule, it might have been remarked, that, ex- 
cept during the moments of sexual intercourse, so unsocial 
is its nature, the male and female constantly keep apart. In 
autumn, so encumbered are these birds with fat that they fly 
with difficulty; and they are then more highly prized by 
the lovers of delicate eating than the Ortolan: but, at other 
seasons, they are lean, and not much in request. — Gallinula 
Foljambii, a rare native of this country, and first described, as 
such, by Montagu, is here denominated Ortygometra olivacea. 
—Rapornia scarcely required to be disjoined, in conformity 
to Leach, from Ortygometra ; and, if an English denomin- 
ation were here necessary, we should have preferred the di- 
minutive Crakelet to Craker. 

In his notices of the Common or Black Coot, the author 
might have adverted to its custom of quitting, about the fall of 
the year, the smaller pools for larger pieces of water, at 
which time great numbers frequent the lakes of Lorraine in 
France, where hundreds of the species are annually sacri- 
ficed. The sportsmen on these occasions embark in small 
beats, ranged in a line, across the breadth of the lake, driv- 
ing the birds before them into some inlet, whence they endea- 
vour to escape into the more open water by flying over the 
heads of their pursuers, when they are brought down in great 
numbers; and such as reach the opposite side are thinned b 
repeating the manceuvre. Though thus assailed, they never 
attempt during the day to quit the fatal spot: but, with the ex- 
ception of a few stragglers, they disappear in the night, which 
is their season of activity. — The author might have de- 
scanted, likewise, with pleasing interest, on the tender cares 
and solicitude of the Common Gallinule, or Water Hen, for 
her offspring. —'The Porphyrios, of which several species are 
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shortly reviewed, might without much impropriety or incon- 
venience have been retained among the Gallinules, to which 
they are so nearly allied. 

The second part of the volume unfolds the history of the 
Natatores or Swimmers. Mr. Stephens commences his division 
of these with the Anatida, or Duck tribe, which he subdivides 
into five forms. Two of the tribe, namely, Anas Gambensis, and 
Anas Melanotos, of Gmelin, having spurs on the wings, had been 
transferred by Dr. Leach to a new genus, which, as appears from 
his MSS., he denominated Pteropus, and which the present wri- 
ter has adopted. Cuvier, who classes them with the Swans, was 
aware of their differing from them in some respects : but their 
manners are unknown. —Conformably to the arrangements of 
Ray, Brisson, and Cuvier, the race of Cygnz, or Swans, are 
described in the volume before us, detached from the unwield 
Anas of the Linnéan school; and what is said of the ferus 
and olor will be found entertaining. ‘The melody and dying 
notes of the former are justly regarded as fabulous: the 
alleged strength of its wings, though discredited by Montagu, 
is, however, less fictitious. Professor Titius was an eye-wit- 
ness to a horse being lamed by their blows, and rescued from 
the infliction of further injury by some men who happened to 
be at hand. ‘The natural history of the race strikingly exem- 
plifies their social and amorous propensities, as well as their 
generally peaceful disposition, when jealousy does not excite 
them to fierce and protracted combats. Both parents unite 
in the courageous defence of their offspring. In regard to 
their age, its extreme term has never, we believe, been pre- 
cisely ascertained: but there is satisfactory proof of tame 
individuals having been kept about the same house during 
several generations. ‘That they devour fish, seems to be a 
vulgar error: on the contrary, they may be said to protect 
the lakes and ponds in which they reside, by scaring the heron 
and other piscivorous birds. Besides adorning natural or 
artificial pieces of water by their graceful movements, the 
Swan may, with proper attention, be reared in the poultry- 
yard, provided they are within easy reach of a pool or basin, 
which is essential to their comfort and recreation : for few birds 
are more addicted to bathing and the fozlette. 

Another important genus removed from Anas is Anser of 
Brisson and Cuvier, comprizing the Geese, which are dis- 
tinguished from the preceding by the absence of the fleshy 
appendage at the base of the bill, and other characteristics. 
They frequent meadows and marshes, swim little, and never 
dive. The author’s account of the common Goose, both in 
its wild and domesticated state, will be perused with interest, 
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although it is far from exhausting the subject. Some notice 
might, for example, have been taken of particular and singu- 
lar varieties : thus, in Upper Languedoc, there is a race of 
tame geese, much larger than ordinary, and characterized by a 
mass of fat, depending from their belly, so as almost to touch 
the ground when they walk. Again, a certain family near 
Highworth, in Wiltshire, were, several years ago, in posses- 
sion of a breed, which they nursed and fattened in such a 
manner, that they attained to a very extraordinary, and almost 
incredible size; for some of them would weigh twenty, and 
some even thirty pounds. — Under careful management, and 
when unmolested by the painful operation of plucking, &c. the 
tame goose will live to a great age, — as it is alleged, to four- 
score or even a hundred years. It is, however, rarely per- 
mitted to see the natural termination of its days. In some 
countries, domestic geese require much less care than in Eng- 
land. ‘The native tribes belonging to the Cossac villages on 
the river Don, leave their homes, in March or April, as soon 
as the ice breaks up ; and take flight in a body to the more 
northerly lakes, where they breed and constantly reside dur- 
ing the summer: but, on the beginning of winter, the parent- 
birds, with their multiplied progeny, all return, every flock 
alighting at the door of the house to which it belongs. The 
accuracy with which they thus return to their respective homes 
denotes more sagacity than is generally ascribed to them. 

Anas hyperboreus of Pallas is the Anas hyperborea of Gmelin, 
and the Anas niveus of Brisson, while the young correspond 
to Anas caerulescens of Linné and Latham. Mr. Stephens, who 
designates it Anser hyperborea, after laying down its synonymes 
and principal characters with his accustomed precision, pro- 
ceeds thus: 


‘ These birds inhabit the regions of the Arctic Circle, occasion- 
ally migrating to the more temperate climates of Prussia, Austria, 
Hudson’s Bay, and the United States of America. They arrive 
in the river Delaware from the north early in November, some- 
times in considerable flocks, and are very noisy: they feed on 
the roots of reeds: their flesh is esteemed excellent, and in 
Siberia they form an essential article of subsistence to the natives, 
each family, it is said, preserving thousands annually, which, 
after being plucked and gutted, are thrown in heaps into holes 
dug for that purpose, and covered only with earth: the mould 
freezes, and forms over them an arch; and whenever the family 


have occasion to open one of these magazines, they find them 
sweet.’ 


The presence of knobs, or spurs, at the bend of the wing; 
has suggested another deduction from Anas, under the title of 
Chenalopezs 
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Chenalopex, or Spur-wing, and including the solitary species 
hitherto denominated Anas Aigyptiaca.— 'Then comes Ber- 
nicla, also disjoined as a genus, but comprizing several species, 
each distinguished by a comparatively short and slender bill, 
but some of them having also the wings armed with blunt 
knobs. In consequence of this new arrangement, Anas ber- 
nicla figures as Bernicla brenta, and Anas erythropus as Ber- 
nicla erythropus. ‘These two species have been oddly enough 
mistaken for one another by several ornithologists. On the 
fabulous developement of the latter from Lepas anatifera, our 
author copiously descants, producing some of the old and 
grave testimonies in favor of the alleged marvellous pheno- 
menon. Zadorna, or Shiel-drake, also, had been elevated to 
the rank of genus by Dr. Leach and Dr. Fleming. That the 
common species is generally more partial to the sea-coast than 
to fresh waters will not be denied: but that it never from 
choice frequents: the latter we cannot easily believe: for 
Schwenckenfeldt, no mean authority, has remarked, that it 
resorts to the rivers of the north, on the breaking up of the 
ice. The lakes of Tartary and Siberia are said to afford it a 
favorite residence; and it has been observed, as we are 
informed, on those of Sologne and the Vosges, in France; 
sometimes even breeding on the banks of the larger pools. — 
Another recently instituted genus belonging to the same tribe 
is Cairina, having naked and warty face and lores, with the 
appendage at the bend of the wing tuberculated; and charac- 
terizing the Musk Duck, with two of its congeners. From 
the musky odor in the gland at its rump has this species of 
Duck received its appellation. Its native country being 
South America, it is consequently an error to call it ** Mos- 
covy,” as if it belonged originally to that country. 

The definition of Anas, as now reduced, is * beak simple at 
the base, depressed, broad, straight towards the tip, obtuse. — 
Nostrils oval, small. — Tail mediocral, its feathers equal, the 
base often furnished with recurved plumes.’ 

The history of the Conmon Duck, in its wild and domesti- 
cated condition, was susceptible of more developement than 
it has received from the pen of Mr. Stephens: but some of 
the extracts from Wilson and Bewick are interesting ; and the 


ensuing information may, possibly, be new to many of our 
readers : 


* Other methods of catching Ducks are peculiar to certain 
nations: one of these, from its singularity, seems worth mention- 
ing. <A person wades into the water up to the chin; and, having 
his head covered with an empty calabash, approaches the place 
where the birds are, which, not regarding an object of this —— 
suffer 
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suffer the man freely to mix with the flock: when he has only to 
pull them by the legs under the water, one after another, and fix 
them to his belt till he is satisfied, returning as unsuspected by 
the remainder as when he first came among them. This curious 
method is frequently practised on the river Ganges, the earthen 
vessels of the Gentoos being then used instead of calabashes, 
These vessels are what the Gentoos boil their rice in: after havin 
been once used, they are looked upon as defiled, and are thrown 
into the river as useless; and the Duck-takers find them con- 
venient for this purpose, as the Ducks, from seeing them con- 
stantly float down the stream, pay no attention to them.’ 


To much information on this head Mr. S. adds, 


‘In China the rearing of Ducks is an object of great moment. In 
that country the major part of them are hatched by artificial heat ; 
the eggs, being laid in boxes of sand, are placed on a brick hearth, 
to which is given a proper heat during the time required for hatch- 
ing. The ducklings are fed with craw-fish and crabs, boiled and cut 
small, and afterwards mixed with boiled rice ; and in about a fort- 
night they are able to shift for themselves. The Chinese then 
provide them with an old stepmother, who leads them where they 
are to find provender, being first put on board a sampane, or boat, 
which is destined for their habitation, and from which the whole 
flock, often, it is said, to the amount of three or four hundred, go 
out to feed, and return at command. This method is used nine 
months out of the twelve, for in the colder months it does not 
succeed, and is so far from a novelty, that it may be every where 
seen; but more especially about the time of cutting the rice, and 
gleaning the crops, when the masters of the duck-sampanes row 
up and down the river, according to the opportunity of procuring 
food, which is found in plenty at the ebb-tide, on the rice-plant- 
ations, as they are overflowed at high water.’ 


Most of the other species are exotic; and of their appro- 
priate habits little seems to be known. — The Shovelers, from 
the singular conformation of their bill, are separated from the 
rest of the group, and brought under the category Rhynchas- 
pts, a term borrowed from the MS. of Dr. Leach. — Dafia, 
fetched from the same source, designates the solitary Pintail, 
so remarkable for the length of its tail, particularly in the 
male. — Mareca has been borrowed from Ray, to denote the 
Wigeons, which are larger than the Tals, and have a peculiar 
whistling note, produced, not as Dampier and Salerna allege, 
by the beating of the wings, but by the real action of the 
glottis. The rarer species, Anas glocitans, Lin., is here refer- 
red, with a point of interrogation, to Mareca ; and we are 
apprized that Mr. Vigors intends to publish a detailed account 
of it from a living specimen in his own possession. — Quer- 
quedula of Ray and Brisson is recalled to its generic rank, in 
order to designate the Tals, the most diminutive of the Ana- 


tida. 
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tide. — Anas circias, Lin., is, we may observe, neither a parti- 
cular species, as many have alleged, nor a variety of Anas 
crecca, aS Latham had supposed, but the young male of Anas 
querquedula, or Garganey. 


‘ Frisch relates the following detail respecting a couple of these 
birds, that were for upwards of two months in his possession. 
«I presented to them (he says) different seeds, and they would 
touch none; but scarcely had I set beside their water-trough a 
basin filled with millet, before they both ran to it. At every bill- 
full which they took, each went to the water, and they carried as 
much of it in a short time as completely to soak the millet; yet 
the grain was not moistened sufficiently to their mind, and I saw 
them busied in carrying millet and water to the ground of their 
pen, which was of clay; and when the bottom was softened and 
tempered enough, they began to dabble, and made a pretty deep 
eavity, in which they ate their millet, mixed with earth. I put 
them in a room, and they carried in the same way, though to little 
purpose, the millet and water to the deal-floor. I led them on 
the grass, and they seemed to do nothing but dig for seeds, with- 
out eating the blades, or even earth-worms. They pursued flies, 
and snapped at them like ducks. When I delayed to give them 
their accustomed food, they called for it with a feeble hoarse cry, 
guoak, repeated every minute, In the evening they lay in the 
corner; and even during the day, when any person went near 
them, they hid themselves in the narrowest holes. They lived 
there till the approach of winter; but when the severe cold set 
in, they both died suddenly.” ’ 


After perusing this anecdote, we can readily believe that 
the antients domesticated this species without much trouble. 

In the present performance, the Linnéan Mergus has been 
split into Mergus and Merganser: but, as this division is 
chiefly founded on the comparative length and shortness of 
the bill, and, as the number of species is very limited, the 
distinction might have been dispensed with. Owing to the 
diversities of aspect induced by age and sex, and to the 
extreme shyness of the race, considerable obscurity still hangs 
over the history of the genuine Mergz.— In regard to the 
identity of the Merganser and Dundiver, Mr. Stephens perti- 
nently remarks: 

‘ There appears to be much difference of opinion respecting 
the identity of the Goosander and the Dundiver ; many ornitholo- 
gists insisting that they are absolutely distinct species, while 
others of equal experience pronounce them to be merely the 
sexes of one species: both parties support their assertions by a 
reference to the great field of nature, which is equally open to 
the man of science and to the humble and untutored peasant. It 
appears, however, that the great contrariety of opinion upon these 


points amongst the ornithologists of this country has originated 
from 
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from the rarity of the birds of this stirps in Britain; connected 
also with the fact that the young males generally put on the 
plumage of the adult females; which last consequently accounts 
for the well-known circumstance of finding, apparently, both 
sexes of the Dundiver in Britain, and but one sex of the Goos- 
ander. Temminck and other continental writers are of opinion 
that there exists but one species among the three supposed sexes 
that are apparent in this ; and as both the Dundiver and Goosander 
are always observed in the same haunts, I have very little doubt 
of their observations being in accordance with the dictates of 
nature, and as such I have adopted the synonyma above quoted, 
with reference to Temminck’s arrangement.’ 


Anas glacialis, Lin., is transformed into Harelda glacialis ; 
while Clangula of Fleming and Leach indicates the Garrots, 
The Pochards, remarkable for their broad and compressed 
bill, without any appendage at the base, are united under 
Fuligula. Among the more recently discovered of this group 
is F. Vallisneria, or the Canvas-backed Pochard. 


* To the exertions of the indefatigable Wilson naturalists are 
indebted for a knowledge of this new and interesting species, 
which is thus described by him: “ The Canvas-back is two feet 
long, and three feet in extent, and when in good order weighs 
three pounds: the beak is large, rising high in the head, three 
inches in length, and one inch and three-eighths thick at the 
base, of a glossy black: eye very small: irides dark red: cheeks 
and fore part of the head blackish-brown: rest of the head and 
greater part of the neck bright glossy reddish-chesnut, ending in 
a broad space of black that covers the upper part of the breast, and 
spreads round to the back: back, scapulars, and tertials white, 
faintly marked with an infinite number of transverse waving lines, 
or points, as if done with a pencil; whole lower part of the breast, 
also the belly, white, slightly pencilled in the same manner; 
scarcely perceptible on the breast, pretty thick towards the vent: 


wing-coverts grey, with numerous specks of blackish : primaries. 


and secondaries pale slate, two or three of the latter of which 
nearest the body are finely edged with deep velvety black; the 
former dusky at their tips: tail very short, pointed, consisting of 
fourteen feathers of a hoary brown: vent and tail-coverts black: 
lining of the wing white: legs and feet very pale ash, the latter 
three inches in width.” The female, he adds, “ is somewhat less 
than the male: the crown is blackish-brown: cheeks and throat 
of a pale drab: neck dull brown: breast, as far as the black ex- 
tends on the male, dull brown, skirted in places with pale drab: 
back dusky white, crossed with fine waving lines: belly of the 
same dull white, pencilled like the back: wings, feet, and beak 
as inthe male: tail-coverts dusky: vent white, waved with brown. 
The windpipe of the male has a large, flattish, concave labyrinth, 
the ridge of which is covered with a thin transparent membrane; 
where the trachea enters this it is very narrow, but immediately 
above swells to three times that diameter.” 


‘ These 
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¢ These birds arrive in the United States from the north about 
the middle of October, frequenting the large rivers, where a 
articular kind of grass-like plant is in plenty, upon the roots of 
which they feed: upon their first arrival they are very lean, but 
they soon recover, and become fat and in good order: their flesh 
is greatly esteemed by the American epicure: they are extremely 
shy, and can rarely be approached unless by stratagem. When 
wounded in the wing they dive to such prodigious distances and 
with such rapidity, continuing it so perseveringly and with so 
much cunning and vigour, as generally to render the pursuit hope- 
less) During the day they are dispersed about, but towards 
evening they collect in large flocks, and sometimes in ‘such mul- 
titudes as to cover several acres of the rivers, and when they rise 
suddenly, produce a noise resembling thunder. Their nest and 
eggs have not been discovered. 

‘ Specimens of these birds were obtained during the unfor- 
tunate expedition of Captain Franklin towards the northern Frozen 
Ocean.’ 


Oidemia, a title nroposed by Dr. Fleming, designates the 
Scoters, whose principal characteristics are, a large, broad, and 
strong bill, inflated at the base, a dull, fuliginous garb, and an 
inelegant form. — Dr. Leach’s stores of neologisms again sup- 
ply the term Biziura as the generic appellation of Anas lobata 
of the Naturalist’s Miscellany, a singular species from New 
Holland, distinguished by a large excrescence, depending from 
the lower mandible. — The euphonious Somateria has been 
selected to express the Ezders ; and both the Mollissima, or 
common sort, and the Spectabilis, or King Duck, are well 
elucidated. 

The Colymbida, which compose the second family of the 
swimmers, have a straight, compressed, and acute bill, whose 
edges are simple, or slightly denticulated, but destitute of 
laminated appendages, with very short wings, and the legs 
placed far backwards. ‘The species belonging to their first 
section, including Colymbus and Uria, are far from numerous : 
but Mr. Stephens has illustrated them with laudable accuracy. 
His diligence and zeal are, indeed, apparent throughout the 
volume, particularly in the references and descriptions. He 
introduces no non-descripts, and though few of the characters 
and matters related appear to have resulted from his personal 
observation, yet the information which he conveys is valuable, 
being generally derived from the most esteemed sources ; and 
we have nothing to find fault with except his tampering, in 
our opinion, rather too freely with the nomenclature. 

We must not omit to say, that the engravings are altogether 
well executed, and do honor to the professional talents of the 
female artist whose subscription they bear. 
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Art. V. Tales of the Crusaders. By the Author of “ Wayer- 
ley,” &c. 4 Vols. Small 8vo. Edinburgh, Constable and Co,; 
London, Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 1825. 


ELDOM, we believe, has the tantalization of ** hope delayed” 
been more severely felt among novel-readers than during 
the interval between the announcement and the appearance of 
‘ The Crusaders.’ So much have we become accustomed 
to regard these ‘Tales as emanations of the periodical press, 
that any interruption to their return — any deficiency in the 
wonted complement of six volumes per annum —immediately 
strikes us as a sort of breach of contract, and an unfair abridg- 
ment of those pleasures which Gray considered as no bad 
type of the joys of Paradise. | 
he very name of ‘ The Tales of the Crusaders’ prepares 
the mind for pompous exhibitions. Palestine and its. borders, 
equally rich in sacred and chivalrous associations, the cradle, 
as it were, of the human race, abounding with all that nature 
displays of either the beautiful, the magnificent, or the ter- 
rible, whether we contemplate the barbaric grandeur of their 
phylarchal days, — their remains of desolate cities, — their 
hills and vales, trod by heavenly feet, and linked with our 
earliest and deepest feelings, — their delightful plains, watered 
by those streams whose names are so familiar to our ears— 
Jordan and Arnon; Abana and Pharphar, “ rivers of Da- 
mascus :” — these, with their neighbouring rocks, and lakes, 
and caves ; their cedar groves and sandy deserts, crowding be- 
fore us, offer an assemblage of eventful scenes and divine 
visions for description, such as no other portion of the earth 
could call together. 

Nor is the moral aspect of the Crusades less suited to the 
powers of the novelist than the physical character and im- 
portance of the country which was the scene of these enthu- 
siastic expeditions. The mighty and almost miraculous 
impulse so suddenly communicated to the discordant states of 
Europe ;—the strange abandonment of all disputes, and 
the cessation of all mutual enmities; — an anomalous confe- 
deracy to effect a purpose which promised no increase of 
power or accession of territory, but which derived its im- 
portance solely from its connection with the common feelings 
of religion; — the incongruous mixture of theoretical piety 
and benevolence with practical immorality and ferocity which 
constituted the bands of the Crusaders;— the subsequent 
abatement of that glow of enthusiasm which had _ been 
kindled in the Council of Clermont, and kept alive by mo- 
mentary success;— the petty interests and worldly feelings 
which gradually crept into and divided the camp; — the oppo- 
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site peculiarities of national character in an army which num- 
bered in its ranks the troops of-almost every state of Europe: 
—all these, and a thousand other images, ‘ begin to throng 
into the memory” when we read this spirit-stirring title ; and 
it is with pleasure we add, that some of these volumes, in 
which the author has 


“ Revelled among men and things divine, 
And poured his spirit over Palestine,” 


will realize the brightest of our imaginations and recollections. 
The work consists of two tales of most unequal merit; 
one intitled ‘ The Betrothed,’ the other ‘ The Talisman.’ 
The former is really a dull tale; and without going far in 
search of it, the cause, we think, is at once apparent. We 
feel the less delicacy in thus characterizing this piece, finding 
our opinion borne out, as it is, by that of a very competent 
judge; namely, the author himself; who, in a whimsical in- 
troduction, has fairly avowed as much as we have expressed. 
It is not a tale of the Crusaders. ‘The scene never shifts 
from England and Wales. Its only connection with the. East 
is, that the hero, the Constable of Chester, is obliged, in 
consequence of a vow, to pay a three years’ visit to the Holy 
Land. The whole story suggests the idea of difficulty and 
labor ; and looks as if a bold design had faded into a cold 
and feeble picture — as if the spirit of composition had been 
suddenly paralyzed by one of those visitations of languor — 
those mental siroccos — by which the delicate constitution of 
the imagination may sometinies be affected. Be this as it 
may, certain it is, that the incidents in ‘ The Betrothed’ are 
neither very interesting nor very original. By loitering at 
home the author has narrowed his field of display, and has 
been reduced to the employment of materials to which even 
his powerful mind has found it no easy matter to impart 
novelty and effect. The principal characters in the piece 
have little hold on our sympathies. The only two personages 
on whom the author has bestowed any distinctive traits, a 
Memish artizan and his daughter, are too slightly connected 
‘vith the story to excite any regard for themselves. That the 
tale possesses, even defective as it is, much of that masterly 
ease and natural coloring which characterize the artist, it is 
almost unnecessary to say: but it is, in every respect, so 
inferior to its companion, that we shall act wisely, we think, 
In turning, at once, to a strain of, indeed, a higher mood. 
The transition from the coldness of ‘ The Betrothed’ to 
the brilliancy and warmth of ‘ The Talisman’ is like turning 
from one of Tenier’s pictures, with its cloudy skies and dull 
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hazy grey tint, to the bright glow which is poured over the 
evenings of Claude. Here every thing is new and wonder- 
ful. The very style partakes of the influence of the clime, 
and glows with figurative and Oriental ardor. The descrip- 
tions have all the vivacity and freshness of the first touch, 
The incidents are, at once, striking and natural. All the 
grandeur, the beauty, and the nakedness of the land is spread 
before us; and, though slightly, the author has touched with 
the hand of a master the solemn associations connected with 
the birth-place and sojourn of the Son of Mary. 


“6 Dove mori, dove sepolto fue 
Dove poi rivesti le membra sue.” 


Peopled with all the splendor and picturesque array of the 
East and West, we behold this Syrian landscape laid open to 
our view. The chivalry of Arabia and Europe are opposed 
to each other; and a brilliant procession of eastern rulers, 
dervises, Arabs, Christian emperors, kings, chiefs, knights, 
and followers, passes with most imposing grandeur before our 
eyes. Never, perhaps, was life and reality more completely 
lent to the skeletons of history ; — never could we be more 
completely brought to feel that so the royal and noble leaders 
of this religious pageant must have lived, and moved, and 
had their being;—that such must have been their thoughts, 
their plans, their amusements, their loves, their jealousies, 
their very mode of speech and action! Never could the 
effect of such pomps and spectacles have been more perfectly 
represented than in the masterly descriptions here exhibited 
of the camp of the Crusaders. The cautious Philip of 
France, — the coarsely obtuse Austria, —the cold-hearted, 
ambitious Grand Master of the Templars, —the supple, 
politic, and treacherous Marquis of Montserrat, —are opposed 
to each other with all the bold distinctness yet unforced sim- 
plicity of nature; while over all moves, like a lowering 
cloud, the presiding spirit of Richard Coeur de Lion, — the 
_ Rinaldo of this Crusade, — hated by some, envied by others, 
but commanding all by the force of his character and his 
talents. At one moment we see him asserting or regaining, 
by some trait of greatness or generosity, his habitual ascend- 
ancy over the minds of his compeers, only to lose it the next 
by some extravagant ebullition of anger, or some unprovoked 
insult: yet all along redeeming his follies and faults by so 
much courage, good feeling, and address, that we look upon 
him with mingled feelings of pity and admiration. Richard 
is, in fact, the centre of interest, —the object on which the 
attention 
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attention of all the personages of the tale is fixed from first 
to last. 


‘© Dolcemente feroce alzar vedresti 
La regal fronte — e in lui mtrar sol hitte. 


The different radii of the story are made to tend, with great 
art, towards this centre; and the fortunes of the hero, who in 
this case possesses much of the spirit and vivacity of Quentin 
Durward, are very naturally linked with those of the King. 
But it is time to proceed a little more methodic_lly. 

It is only necessary to premise, in order to render the fol- 
lowing incidents intelligible, that the hero, Sir Kenneth, a 
Scottish knight in the camp of Richard, of good family, of 
course, but without fortune, has dared to lift his thoughts to 
the Lady Edith Plantagenet, the cousin of Richard ; and that 
his passion, if not approved, had not been discouraged by the 
object of his ambitious love. ‘The tale introduces us to the 
young knight as he is riding along the dreary shores of the 
Dead Sea, charged with missives from the council of the 
Crusaders to a holy hermit residing at the grotto of Engaddi. 


‘ Crossing himself, as he viewed the dark mass of rolling waters, 
in colour as in quality unlike those of every other lake, the traveller 
shuddered as he remembered, that beneath these sluggish waves 
lay the once j roud cities of the plain whose grave was dug by the 
thunder of the heavens, or the eruption of subterraneous fire, and 
whose remains were hid, even by that sea which holds no living 
fish in its bosom, bears no skiff on its surface, and, as if its own 
dreadful bed were the only fit receptacle for its sluggish waters, 
sends not, like other lakes, a tribute to the ocean. The whole land 
around, as in the days of Moses, was “ brimstone and salt ; it is 
hot sown, nor beareth, nor any grass groweth thereon ;” the land 
as well as the lake may be termed dead, as producing nothing 
having resemblance to vegetation, and even the very air was en- 
tirely devoid of its ordinary winged inhabitants, deterred probably 
by the odour of bitumen and sulphur which the burning sun exhaled 
from the waters of the lake, in steaming clouds, frequently as- 
suming the appearance of water-spouts. Masses of the slimy and 
sulphureous substance called naphtha, which floated idly on the 
sluggish yet sullen waves, supplied those rolling clouds with new 
vapours, and seemed to give awful testimony to the truth of the 
Mosaic history. 

‘ Upon this scene of desolation the sun shone with almost in- 
tolerable splendour, and all living nature appeared to have hidden 
itself from the rays, excepting the solitary figure which moved 
through the flitting sand at a foot’s pace, and appeared the sole 
breathing thing on the wide surface of the plain. The dress of the 
rider, and the accoutrements of his horse, seemed also chosen on 
purpose, as most peculiarly unfit for the traveller in such a coun- 
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try. A coat of linked mail, with long sleeves, plated gauntlets 
and a steel breast-plate, had not been esteemed a sufficient weight 
of armour. There was also his triangular shield suspended 
round his neck, and his barred helmet of steel, over which flowed 
a hood and collar of mail, which was drawn around the warrior’s 
shoulders and throat, and filled up the vacancy between the hau- 
berk and the head-piece. His lower limbs were sheathed, like 
his body, in flexible mail, securing the legs and thighs, while the 
feet rested in plated shoes, which corresponded with the gauntlets, 
A long, broad, straight-shaped, double-edged falchion, with a 
handle formed like a cross, corresponded with a stout poniard on the 
other side. Secured to his saddle with one end resting on his 
stirrup, the knight had his proper weapon, the long steel-headed 
lance, which, as he rode, projected backwards and displayed its 
little pennoncelle to dally with the faint breeze, or drop in the dead 
calm. To this cumbrous equipment must be added a surcoat, as 
it was called, of embroidered cloth, much frayed and worn, which 
was thus far useful, that it excluded the burning rays of the sun 
from the armour, which they would otherwise have rendered into- 
lerable to the wearer. The surcoat bore, in several places, the 
arms of the owner, although much defaced. ‘These seemed to be 
a couchant leopard, with the motto, ‘I sleep— wake me not.” 
An outline of the same device might have been traced on his 
shield, though many a blow had almost effaced the painting. The 
flat top of his cumbrous cylindrical helmet was unadorned with 
any crest. In retaining their own unwieldly defensive armour, the 
northern Crusaders seemed to set at defiance the nature of the 
climate and country in which they were come to war.’ 


The solitude of the desert is suddenly broken by the ap- 
roach of a Saracen cavalier, evidently ‘ on hostile thoughts 
intent.” — The knight, not less inclined for warfare, couches 
his lance; and an extraordinary combat ensues, which is de- 
scribed with uncommon vivacity and force. Each champion 
satisfied with the skill, the strength, and the bravery of the other, 
the Saracen proposes a truce; and the pair, so lately hostile, 
sit down together to their meridian repast by the side of a 
well-spring in the desert, with all the mutual confidence de- 
scribed in the fine apostrophe of Ariosto. After their repast, 
which on the part of the knight consists of pork and wine, 
and which elicits some symptoms of disapprobation from 
the Mahomedan warrior, they set out together for the 
grotto of Engaddi, dispelling the dreary route across the 
desert by conversations on various subjects. They unexpect- 
edly meet the hermit near his residence, by whom they are 
conducted to the cavern. Sir Kenneth, who had obtained 
some information from his fellow-traveller as to the singular 
character borne by the hermit, is prepared to expect some 
strange scenes in the grotto, and is not disappointed. He 1s 
awakened 
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awakened from his sleep by a pressure on his bosom; and, 
looking up, he finds the hermit bending over him, by whom 
he is solemnly conducted to a secret chapel in the rock, bril- 
liantly illuminated with silver lamps; and wherein was pre- 
served a fragment of the true cross. While he is gazing on 
the relic a bell sounds, and a procession of ladies enters 
the chapel. One of them, in whom the adventurous knight 
recognises the lady of his heart, while traversing the altar, 
drops a flower twice as she passes him, at the feet of Sir Ken- 
neth; which slight token of silent recognition fills his breast 
with enthusiastic visions. ‘The hermit, under his vow of 
penance, had not dared to approach the relic; and, at length, 
reconducts the knight back to his cell. The missives are 
delivered; matters of importance to the crusade are adjusted 
between the knight, and this apparently insignificant, but 
really powerful agent ; and the scene changes suddenly to the 
camp of the Crusaders. — What the precise reason of this 
exhibition in the chapel was, we confess we have not been 
able perfectly to make out: but we may observe, that the 
appearance of these ladies in the desert is afterwards accounted 
for by the explanation that Berengaria, the wife of Richard, 
had made a vow to visit the chapel in the wilderness for the 
purpose of recovering her husband’s health; and that the 
attendant ladies had accompanied her in her pilgrimage. 

An interesting conversation between Richard and_ his 
“ fidus achates” ‘Thomas de Vaux is interrupted by the sudden 
blast of Turkish trumpets, and the announcement of the 
return of Sir Kenneth, accompanied by a learned physician 
sent by Saladin to restore to health his ‘ brother Richard.’ 
We quote the letter of credentials with Richard’s com- 
mentary : 


‘ Richard took a scroll, in which were inscribed these words: 
—“ The blessing of Allah and his Prophet Mahommed,” (Out 
upon the hound! said Richard, spitting in contempt, by way of in- 
terjection,) ‘‘ Saladin, king of kings, Soldan of Egypt and of 
Syria, the light and refuge of the earth, to the great Melech Ric, 
Richard of England, greeting. Whereas, we have been informed 
that the hand of sickness hath been heavy upon thee, our royal 
brother, and that thou hast with thee only such Nazarene and 
Jewish mediciners as work without the blessing of Allah and our 
holy Prophet,” (Confusion on his head! again muttered the Eng- 
lish monarch,) “ we have therefore sent to tend and wait upon 
thee, at this time, the physician to our own person, Adonebec el 
Hakim, before whose face the angel Azrael spreads his wings, and 
departs from the sick chamber; who knows the virtues of herbs 
and stones, the path of the sun, moon, and stars, and can save 
man from all that is not written on his forehead. And this we do, 
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praying you heartily to honour and make use of his skill; and, 
that, not only that we may do service to thy worth and valour, 
which is the glory of all the nations of Frangistan, but that we 
may bring the controversy which is at present between us to an 
end, either by honourable agreement, or by open trial thereof 
with our weapons, in a fair field. Seeing that it neither becomes 
thy place and courage to die the death of a slave who hath been 
over-wrought by his task-master, nor befits it our fame that a 
brave adversary be snatched from our weapon by such a disease. 
And therefore, may the holy 4 

‘ «“ Hold, hold,” said Richard, “ I will have no more of hig 
dog of a Prophet! It makes me sick to think the valiant and wor. 
thy Soldan should believe in a dead dog. — Yes, I will see his 
physician. I will put myself into the charge of this Hakim —] 
will repay the noble Soldan his generosity — I will meet him in 
the field, as he so worthily proposes, and he shall have no cause to 
term Richard of England ungrateful. I will strike him to the 
earth with my battle-axe —I will convert him to Holy Church 
with such blows as he has rarely endured. — He shall recant his 
errors before my good cross-handled sword, and I will have him 
baptized in the battle-field, from my own helmet, though the 
cleansing waters were mixed with the blood of us both. Haste, 
De Multon, why doest thou delay a conclusion so pleasing ? fetch 
the Hakim hither.” 

‘ « My Lord,” said the baron, who perhaps saw some accession 
of fever in this overflow of confidence, — “ bethink you, the Sol- 
dan is a Pagan, and that you are his most formidable enemy ——” 

‘ « For which reason he is the more bound to do me ser- 
vice in this matter, lest a paltry fever end the quarrel betwixt two 
such kings. I tell thee, he loves me as I love him — as noble ad- 
versaries ever love each other—by my honour, it were sin to 
doubt his good faith.” 

‘ « Nevertheless, my Lord, it were well to wait the issue of these 
medicines upon the Scottish squire,” said the Lord of Gilsland; 
“ my own life depends on it, for worthy were I to die like a dog, 
did I proceed rashly in this matter, and make shipwreck of the 
weal of Christendom.” 

‘ «]T never knew thee before hesitate for fear of life,” said 
Richard, upbraidingly. 

‘ « Nor would I now, my Liege,” replied the stout-hearted 
baron, ‘“ save that yours lies at pledge as well as my own.” 

‘ « Well, thou suspicious mortal, begone then, and watch the 
progress of this remedy. I could almost wish it might either cure 
or kill me, for I am weary of lying here like an ox dying of the 
murrain, when tambours are beating, horses stamping, and trum- 
pets sounding without.” ’ 





The different feelings and interests of the Crusaders on 
the announcement of Richard’s intention are admirably 
depicted. Great opposition is made: but opposition only 
adds strength to Richard’s resolution; and in the presence of 
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the Grand Master of the Templars and Conrade of Mont- 
serrat, who had been deputed by the council to remonstrate 
with him, he drinks off the talismanic preparation of the Ara- 
bian physician. — As the discontented nobles retire from the 
pavilion, they communicate to each other their mutual hatred 
of Richard; and while the politic Marquis of Montserrat 
recommends the fomenting discord between Richard and 
Leopold of Austria, the Grand Master hints broadly at the 
necessity of employing darker and speedier means of remov- 
ing their enemy. Conrade prevails upon him, however, to 
allow him one opportunity of bringing matters to a crisis; and 
he immediately proceeds to work on the pride and envy of 
Austria. Heated by wine and inflamed by the artful insinua- 
tions of the Marquis, the Archduke sallies forth at the head 
of his companions, determined to plant the banner of Austria 
by the side of that of England, which waved on a small emi- 
nence in the camp called St. George’s Mount. Conrade, 
whose object had been gained, enters the tent of Richard, on 
whose disease the talisman of the Turkish physician had 
already begun «. produce a favorable effect, and artfully leads 
the conversation to the exploit of the Archduke, whose fol- 
lowers are heard without celebrating their triumph with shouts 
and music; and the consequences of this drunken exploit are 
described in an admirably spirited and masterly style. 

The task of attending to the royal banner had been con- 
ferred on Sir Kenneth; and we regret our not being able to 
afford room for so admirable a specimen as this part of the 
story furnishes of the author’s superior power. ‘The knight 
is seduced from his guard for a moment by a pretended mes- 
sage from Edith, — in reality a trick of the lively Berengaria, 
who had hoped to mortify Edith by shewing her that her 
hero might be drawn from his post, —and the knight is 
only recalled to his senses by the howl of his faithful dog, 
whom he had left on the Mount. When he returns, the 
standard is gone; and beside the fragments of the spear lies 
his hound, apparently in the agonies of death. 

The effect of this intelligence on Richard, to whom it is 
communicated by Sir Kenneth himself, but with an absolute 
refusal to afford any explanation of the means which drew 
him from his watch, is tremendous. In the first paroxysm of 
his rage he seizes his battle-axe to cleave him to the ground : 
_ but the steady unshrinking look of the knight awes him from 
his purpose. He gives orders, however, for his instant exe- 
cution. Berengaria, having now learned the fatal consequences 
of her frolic; she, seconded by the noble Edith, and the holy 
hermit of Engaddi, who‘had arrived at the camp, endeavors 
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in vain to prevent his execution. Richard, however, at length 
yields reluctantly to the Arabian physician, El Hakim, who 


claims the youth as the promised reward of the cure he had 
performed. 


The first use which Richard makes of his renovated health 
is to attend the council of the Crusaders, and to re-inspire 
them with that enthusiasm which had declined during his 
sickness. Prepared as the members of the council at first 
are to receive him coldly, his noble aspect and princely coun- 
tenance, still pale from the effects of confinement, assert their 
wonted dominion; and the assembled princes, rising with one 
accord, salute him with acclamations. He requests them suc- 
cessively to state their charges against him, a task which each 
declines till he comes to the Grand Master of the Templars. 


‘ “ My charge, if I am called on to make one,” said the 
Master of the Templars, “ is graver and deeper than that of the 
Marquis of Montserrat. It may be thought ill to beseem a mili- 
tary monk such as I, to raise his voice where so many noble 
princes remain silent; but it concerns our whole host, and not 
least this noble King of England, that he should hear from some 
one to his face those charges, which there are enow to press him 
with in his absence. We laud and honour the courage and high 
achievements of the King of England, but we feel aggrieved that 
he should, on all occasions, seize and maintain a precedence and 
superiority over us, which it becomes not independent princes to 
submit to. Much we might yield of our free will to his bravery, 
his zeal, his wealth, and his power; but he who snatches all as 
matter of right, and leaves nothing to grant out of courtesy and 
favour, degrades us from allies into retainers and vassals, and sul- 
lies, in the eyes of our soldicrs and subjects, the lustre of our au- 
thority, which is no longer independently exercised. Since the 
royal Richard has asked the truth from us, he must neither be 
surprized nor angry when he hears one, to whom worldly pomp is 
prohibited, and secular authority is nothing, saving so far as it ad- 
vances the prosperity of God’s temple, and the prostration of the 
lion which goeth about seeking whom he may devour — when he 
hears, I say, such a one as J tell him the truth in reply to his ques- 
tion; which truth, even while I speak it, is, I know, confirmed by 
the heart of every one Ww ho hears me, however respect may stifle 
their voices.’ 

‘ Richard coloured very highly while the Grand Master was 
making this direct and unvarnished attack upon his conduct, and 
the murmur of assent which followed it showed plainly, that al- 
most all who were present acquiesced in the justice of the accusa- 
tion. Incensed, and at the same time mortified, he yet foresaw 
that to give way to his headlong resentment would be to give the 
cold and wary accuser the advantage over him which it was the 
Templar’s principal object to obtain. He, therefore, with a 
strong effort, remained silent till he had repeated a pater-noster, 
being 
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being the course which his confessor had enjoined him to pursue, 
when anger was likely to obtain dominion over him. The King 
then spoke with composure, though not without an embittered 
tone, especially at the outset. 

« « And is it even so ? And are our brethren at such pains to 
note the infirmities of our natural temper, and the rough precipi- 
tance of our zeal, which may sometimes have urged us to issue 
commands when there was little time to hold council? I could not 
have thought that offences, casual and unpremeditated like mine, 
could find such deep root in the hearts of my allies in this most 
holy cause, that for my sake they should withdraw their hand 
from the plough when the furrow was near the end ; for my sake 
turn aside from the direct path to Jerusalem, which their swords 
have opened. I vainly thought that my small services might have 
outweighed my rash errors—that if it were remembered that I 
pressed to the van in an assault, it would not be forgotten that I 
was ever the last in the retreat — that if I elevated my banner upon 
conquered fields of battle, it was all the advantage that I sought, 
while others were dividing the spoil. I may have called the con- 
quered city by my name, but it was to others that I yielded the 
dominion. If I have been headstrong in urging bold counsels, I 
have not, methinks, spared my own blood or my people’s, in carrying 
them into as bold execution, — or if I have, in the hurry of march 
or battle, assumed a command over the soldiers of others, such 
have been ever treated as my own, when my wealth purchased the 
provisions and medicines which their own sovereigns could not pro- 
cure. — But it shames me to remind you of what all but myself 
seem to have forgotten. — Let us rather look forward to our 
future measures; and believe me, brethren,” he continued, his 
face kindling with eagerness, ‘‘ you shall not find the pride, or 
the wrath, or the ambition of Richard, a stumbling-block of of- 
fence in the path to which religion and glory summon you, as 
with the trumpet of an Archangel. Oh, no, no! never would I 
survive the thought, that my frailties and infirmities had been the 
means to sever this goodly fellowship of assembled princes. I would 
cut off my left hand with my right, could my doing so attest my sin- 
cerity. I will yield up, voluntarily, all right to command in the 
host, even mine own liege subjects. They shall be led by such sove- 
reigns as you may nominate, and their King, ever but too apt to ex- 
changetheleader’s baton for the adventurer’s lance, will serve under 
the banner of Beau-Seant among the Templars —ay, or under that of 
Austria, if Austria will name a brave man to lead his forces. Or, 
if ye are yourselves a-weary of this war, and feel your armour 
chafe your tender bodies, leave but with Richard some ten or 
fifteen thousand of your soldiers to work out the accomplishment 
of your vow, and when Zion is won,” he exclaimed, waving his 
hand aloft, as if displaying the standard of the Cross over Jeru- 
salem, — ‘** when Zion is won, we will write apon her gates not the 
name of Richard Plantagenet, but of those generous princes who 
intrusted him with the means of conquest !” 

‘ The rough eloquence and determined expression of the mili- 
tary 
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tary monarch at once roused the drooping spirits of the Crusaders, 
re-animated their devotion, and, fixing their attention on the prin- 
cipal object of the expedition, made most of them who were pre- 
sent blush for having been moved by such petty subjects of 
complaint as had before engrossed them. Eye caught fire from 
eye, voice lent courage to voice. They resumed, as with one ac- 
cord, the war-cry with which the sermon of Peter the Hermit was 
echoed back, and shouted aloud, ‘‘ Lead us on, gallant Lion’s 
heart, — none so worthy to lead where brave men follow. Lead 
us on—to Jerusalem —to Jerusalem! It is the will of God — 
it is the will of God! Blessed is he who shall lend an arm to its 
fulfilment !” 

‘ The shout, so suddenly and generally raised, was heard be- 
yond the ring of sentinels who guarded the pavilion of council, 
and spread among the soldiers of the host, who, inactive and 
dispirited by disease and climate, had begun, like their leaders, to 
droop in resolution ; but the re-appearance of Richard in renewed 
vigour, and the well-known shout, which echoed from the as- 
sembly of the princes, at once rekindled their enthusiasm, and 
thousands and tens of thousands answered with the same shout of 
«¢ Zion, Zion !— War, war ! — instant battle with the Infidels! It 
is the will of God — it is the will of God !” 

‘ The acclamations from without increased in their turn the en- 
thusiasm which prevailed within the pavilion. Those who did not 
actually catch the flame were afraid, at least for the time, to seem — 


colder than others. There was no more speech except of a proud 


advance towards Jerusalem upon the expiry of the truce, and the 
measures to be taken in the mean time for supplying and recruit- 
ing the army. The council broke up, all apparently filled with the 
same enthusiastic purpose — which, however, soon faded in the 
bosom of most, and never had an existence in that of others.’ 


While preparations for the approaching renewal of hostili- 
ties are going on, a message arrives from Saladin with the 
present of a Nubian slave for Richard. Experienced novel- 
readers will immediately perceive that the faithful guardian 
thus sent is the disguised Sir Kenneth, who had been liber- 
ated by his Arabian friend and sent back to the camp, that 
he might have some chance of redeeming his lost honor by 
the detection and punishment of those who had stolen the 
banner. an opportunity of rendering a more important ser- 
vice to his royal master, however, soon occurs. A plot had 
been devised, by the villainy of the Grand Master, for the assas- 
sination of Richard. ‘The Nubian arrests the murderer in the 
critical moment, and saves Richard : but receives a stab in the 
arm from a poisoned dagger. ‘The grateful monarch, after 
endeavoring, in vain, to prevail on his attendants to suck the 
wound, applies his own lips to the arm of the slave. This 
incident seems to have been imitated from the similar story of 
Edward the First, while Prince of Wales. The monarch 
begins 
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begins to suspect the real character of the slave, and — 
several hints to that effect. ‘The pretended Nubian seizes the 
opportunity of communicating to the King, in writing, that 
he has it in his power to detect the robber who stole the stan- 
dard ;— a hint at which the King grasps with eagerness, pro- 
mising him a noble reward in the event of success. 

The day appointed for the review of the Crusaders draws 
near; and the assembled bands of Europe are paraded round 
the eminence on which Richard had taken his seat, with the 
Nubian slave at his side, accompanied by his faithful hound, 
to whose sagacity he trusted for the detection of the robber. 
One by one the splendid array of Philip passes by ; the Tem- 
plars follow; then comes Leopold, on whom Richard gazes 
with looks of suspicion; and, lastly, the Marquis of Mont- 
serrat. 


‘ That powerful and wily baron, to make the greater display of 
his forces, had divided them into two bodies. At the head of the 
first, consisting of his vassals and followers, and levied from his 
Syrian possessions, came his brother Enguerrand, and he himself 
followed, leading on a gallant band of twelve hundred Stradiots, a 
kind of light cavalry raised by the Venetians in their Dalmatian 
possessions, and of which they had intrusted the command to the 
Marquis, with whom the republic had many »onds of connexion. 
These Stradiots were clothed in a fashion partly European, but 
partaking chiefly of the eastern fashion. They wore, indeed, 
short hauberks, but had over them parti-coloured tunics of rich 
stuffs, with large wide pantaloons and half-boots. On their heads 
were straight upright caps, similar to those of the Greeks, and 
they carried small round targets, bows and arrows, scimitars and 
poniards. They were mounted on horses, carefully selected, and 
well maintained at the expense of the state of Venice; their 
saddles and appointments resembled those of the Turks, and —- 
rode in the same manner, with short stirrups and upon a hig 
seat. These troops were of great use in skirmishing with the 
Arabs, though unable to engage in close conflict, like the iron- 
sheathed men-at-arms of western and northern Europe. 

‘ Before this goodly band came Conrade, in the same garb with 
the Stradiots, but of such rich stuff that he seemed to blaze with 
gold and silver, and the milk-white plume fastened in his cap by a 
clasp of diamonds seemed tall enough to sweep the clouds. e 
noble steed which he reined bounded and caracoled, and displayed 
his spirit and agility in a manner which might have troubled a less 
admirable horseman than the Marquis, who gracefully ruled him 
with the one hand, while the other displayed the baton, whose 
predominancy over the ranks which he led seemed equally abso- 
lute. Yet his authority over the Stradiots was more in show than 
in substance ; for there paced beside him, on an ambling palfre 
of soberest mood, a little old man, dressed entirely in black, with- 
out beard or moustaches, and having an appearance altogether 
mean 
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mean and insignificant, when compared with the blaze of splen- 
dour around him. But this mean-looking old man was one of those 
deputies whom the Venetian government sent into camps to over- 
look the conduct of the Generals to whom the leading was con- 
signed, and to maintain that jealous system of espial and control, 
which had long distinguished the policy of the republic. 

‘ Conrade, who, by cultivating Richard’s humour, had attained 
a certain degree of favour with him, no sooner was come within 
his ken than the King of England descended a step or two to meet 
him, exclaiming, at the same time, ‘‘ Ha, Lord Marquis, thou at 
the head of the fleet Estradiots, and thy black shadow attending 
thee as usual, whether the sun shines or not !— May not one ask 
thee whether the rule of the troops remains with the shadow or 
the substance ?” 

‘ Conrade was commencing his reply with a smile, when Ros- 
wal, uttering a furious and savage yell, sprung forward. The Nu- 
bian, at the same time, slipped the leash, and the hound rushing on, 
leapt upon Conrade’s noble charger, and seizing the Marquis by 
the throat, pulled him down from the saddle. The plumed rider 
lay rolling on the sand, and the frightened horse fled in wild career 
through the camp. 

‘« Thy hound hath pulled down the right quarry, I warrant 
him,” said the King to the Nubian, “ and I vowto Saint George 
he is a stag of ten tynes! — Pluck the dog off, lest he throttle 
him.” 

‘ The Ethiopian, accordingly, though not without difficulty, 
disengaged the dog from Conrade, and fastened him up still highly 
excited, and struggling in the leash. Meanwhile many crowded 
to the spot, especially followers of Conrade, and officers of the 
Stradiots, who, as they saw their leader lie gazing wildly on the 
sky, raised him up amid a tumultuary cry of — “ Cut the slave and 
his hound to pieces !” 

‘ But the voice of Richard, loud and sonorous, was heard clear 
above all other exclamations, — “ He dies the death who injures 
the hound! He hath but done his duty, after the sagacity with 
which God and nature have endowed the brave animal. — Stand 
forward for a false traitor, thou Conrade, Earl of Montserrat ! I 
impeach thee of treason. 

© Several of the Syrian leaders had now come up, and Conrade, 
vexation, and shame, and confusion, struggling with passion in his 
manner and voice, exclaimed, ‘* What means this ? With what am 
I charged ? — Why this base usage, and these reproachful terms ? 
—Is this the league of concord which England renewed but so 
lately ?” | 

cee Are the princes of the Crusade turned hares or deers in the 
eyes of King Richard, that he should slip hounds on them ?” said 
the sepulchral voice of the Grand Master of the Templars. 

«« It must be some wild accident — some fatal mistake —” 
said Philip of France, who tode up at the same moment. — 

‘« Some deceit of the enemy,” said the Archbishop of Tyre. 
‘« A strata- 
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‘« A stratagem of the Saracens,” cried Henry of Champagne. 
— “It were well to hang up the dog, and put the slave to the 
torture.” 

«« Let no man lay hand upon them,” said Richard, “ as he 
loves his own life. — Conrade, stand forth, if thou darest, and 
deny the accusation which this mute animal hath in his noble 
instinct brought against thee, of injury done to him, and foul 
scorn to England.” 

«« T never touched the banner,”’ said Conrade hastily. 

¢«« Thy words betray thee, Conrade!” said Richard ; * for how 
didst thou know, save from conscious guilt, that the question is 
concerning the banner ?” 

‘« Hast thou then not kept the camp in turmoil on that and no 
other score ?” answered Conrade; *‘ and dost thou impute to a 
prince and an ally a crime, which, after all, was probably commit- 
ted by some paltry felon for the sake of the gold thread? Or 
would’st thou now impeach a confederate on the credit of a dog ?” 

‘ By this time the alarm was becoming general, so that Philip 
of France interposed. | 

‘« Princes and nobles,” he said, ‘ you speak in presence 
of those whose swords will soon be at the throats of each other, 
if they hear their leaders at such terms together. In the name of 
Heaven, let us draw off, each his own troops, into their separate 
quarters, and ourselves meet an hour hence in the Pavilion of 
Council, to take some order in this new state of confusion.” 

‘« Content,” said King Richard, ‘* though I should have liked 
to have interrogated that caitiff while his gay doublet was yet 
besmirched with sand, — but the pleasure of France shall be ours 
in this matter.” ’ 


The result of the deliberation of the council is, that Richard 
is allowed to appear, by champion, as appellant, and Conrade, 
in his proper person, as defendant, on a day fixed, to answer 
to the charge. Richard determines to allow his former favor- 
ite, Sir Kenneth, this opportunity of retrieving his credit ; 
and without making him aware that he is acquainted with his 
disguise, he hints to him that, in the camp of the Mahome- 
tans, a banished chief might, perhaps, be found, who would 
undertake his quarrel. ‘The grateful Nubian understands the 
hint, and silently accepts the offered favor. The result of the 
combat, which takes place on a spot selected by Saladin him- 
self, who acts as master of the ceremonies, may be easily ima- 
gined; and the fortunate Sir Kenneth, who is ultimately 
discovered to be no less a personage than the Prince Royal of 
Scotland, is, at last, rewarded with the hand of Edith. The 
reception of Richard by Saladin, who turns out to be the 
desert champion, Ilderim, and by the physician, El Hakim, 
ls described with masterly effect ; and the tale concludes with 
a charming 
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a charming scene, which, like the voice of the angel in 
Adam’s ear, makes us think the author 


** Still speaking, still incline our ears to hear.” 


We have confined ourselves, in this short outline, as our 
readers will perceive, almost entirely to the public events 
which concern Richard, avoiding the under-plot of the loves 
of the knight and Edith. Indeed, until the story begins to 
draw towards a close, their connection is so distant, that we 
doubt whether our fair readers will think it deserves the name. 
Some vivacity is given to this branch of the tale, however, by 
the proposal which is made to unite Edith in marriage to Sa- 
ladin; and thus to. insure the peace of Palestine. The feel- 
ings of the Knight, who is made the bearer, as he believes, of 
the addresses of Saladin to his mistress, and the strong trial 
to which he is subjected in obedience to the commands of 
Richard, in preserving silence in his character of the Nubian, 
afford materials for some splendid passages. ‘There is, also, 
much dignity and eloquence in the vindication of her own 
character by Edith, in answer to the badinage of Berengaria; , 
and in her energetic pleading to Richard for the life of the 
knight. We see not, however, enough of her character to 
acquire that deep interest in her fate which is claimed by 
the Jewess in Ivanhoe: she is, besides, rather too collected, 
too high-minded, and too confident in herself, to require much 
of our sympathy: but the glimpses of her lofty bearing which 
we obtain make us regret that so much is still concealed. 

Among the humbler agents of the story, Sir “homas de 

Vaux is conspicuous; and a masterly sketch is made of the 
honest, brave, and rough Norman warrior, whose little pecu- 
liarities are brought out with all the finish of a perfect por- 
trait; yet without interfering at all with the effect of that of 
his royal master. Nor is the author less happy, at least as 
far as European criticism may judge, in his Oriental deline- 
ations. Indeed, in their more outward and visible modifica- 
tions, Asiatic manners seem marked by a breadth and dis- 
tinctness which render it easy for the artist to seize their 
characteristic and leading features. ‘The dialogue is imbued, 
but not saturated, with orientalisms: indeed, the whole is 
managed in that natural and unobtrusive manner by which 
art most effectually conceals art; and the results of long and 
patient observation and comparison seem poured out like the 
spontaneous effusions of the fancy, and will, no doubt, cause 
‘ The Talisman’ to rank, if not as the choicest, at least as one 
of the most acceptable présentations in that class of writings 
to which it belongs. 
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Art. VI. Essay on Dr. Young's and M. Champollion’s Phonetic 
System of Hieroglyphics ; with some additional Discoveries, by 
which it may be applied to decypher the Names of the Ancient 
Kings of Egypt and Ethiopia, by Henry Salt, Esq., F.R.S. his 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General in Egypt, &c. &c. Royal 
8vo. pp.72. Longmanand Co. 1825. 


r T= author of the above-mentioned essay was, at first, pre- 

judiced against the phonetic system: but since his con- 
version he is become, to the full, as active in making proselytes 
as the firtt promulgator of the doctrine. Not but what he 
ought: at least he ought to be active in acquiring that ne- 
cessary information by which alone conversion can be fairly 
produced ; and his future diligence will, no doubt, atone for 
any past remissness ; or rather, for any apprehension that 
may have arisen as to his having been remiss. 

Since Mr. Salt dwells at the fountain-head, and in a public 
capacity, the public might, at least, hope for superior success, 
from his superior opportunities of promoting his pursuits in 
this branch of inquiry; and from his known power with his 
pencil. The Egyptian hieroglyphics have, hitherto, like the 
sources of the Nile, not been traceable, at least by our 
modern virtuosi: but, transported as he is thither by a power 
which can open to him the deep recesses wherein these secrets 
lie, it is but fair to expect on this subject from his Majesty’s 
Consul-General of Egypt more than from any of his precursors. 

We know not whether his new zeal may have outrun his 
former and better judgment: but has that zeal been derived 
from consciousness that Mr. S. in Egypt has been doing less 
toward the developement of these recondite mysteries than Dr. 
Young in England, or M. Champollion in France? Mr. W. 
J. Bankes, also, ought to be here mentioned among the ex- 
plorers; since he appears, while in Egypt, to have devoted 
himself actively to the pursuit —to have liberally imparted 
what he discovered — and to have effected as much as any 
other student towards decyphering these hieroglyphic devices. 
Let us, however, now ask, are the pheenomena, the reasons, or 
the semblances, which have satisfied the Consul, such as 
should satisfy the general reader of his work? This is the 
simple question that we shall proceed to examine, and endea- 
vor to solve. It seems that 


‘ The first idea of certain hieroglyphics being intended to repre- 
sent sounds was suggested by Dr. Young, who, from the names of 
Ptolemy and Berenice, had pointed out nine, which have since 
proved to be correct ; the former taken from the Rosetta inscrip- 
tion, and the latter deduced with singular ingenuity from the 


enchorial of the same monument. Working upon this basis, Mons. 
Cham- 
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Champollion, with happy success, made out four or five others, 
as also about thirty synonymes ; and by the ingenious application 
of these, the merit of which is all his own, he has been able to 
turn to effect the discovery, and to decypher therewith a great 
number of the names of the Ptolemies and of the Roman em- 
perors, together with their titles, which fortunately gives us the 
means of determining the date of most of the temples built within 
the period of their rule.’ 


Something towards determining these dates certainly seems 
done: but criticism must follow up and carefully sift such 
evidence. Kings and emperors might cause their names to 
be cut upon old temples, either because they had _ repaired 
or had visited them; or from their having presented them 
with votive offerings; or for 


‘¢ Any other reason why,” 


that vanity might suggest, and the power of a ruler might 
accomplish. More than one antient Oriental despot is ac- 
cused of having destroyed those archives of their country 
which preceded their own reigns, in order that history miglit 
appear to commence with themselves; and, as Mr. Salt re- 
ports further on in his essay, many erasures of names have 
actually taken place, and many new names have been super- 
inscribed within old hieroglyphic “ rings.” ‘The reader 
should here be informed that the elliptical tablets, or enclosures 
containing proper names, are throughout Mr. S.’s_ essay 
termed rings. 

‘ Mons. Champollion,’ says Mr. Salt, ‘has not only accom- 
plished’ what is stated above, ‘but has suggested, though as 
Dr. Young thinks with little success, the application of these 
or other congencric characters, to reading the names of the old 
Egyptian sovereigns, which undoubtedly is a great desidera- 
tum, and might lead to some important consequences in the 
way of illustrating the ancient history of the country.’ 

We think with Dr. Young, that this can have been done 
with but little success, or with, at least, but little certainty: 
for with regard to ‘ congeneric’ characters and the § thirty 
synonymes, which are mentioned above, they are much, very 
much, to be distrusted, as we shall presently shew. Let us 
here, however, attend for a moment to the history of the 
author’s conversion. 


‘ It may be right here to state, that I had conceived, from the 
cursory notice of this discovery in the “* Journal des Savans,” 
and in the letters of my friends, a very decided prejudice against 
the phonetic system, as conceiving it to be founded on too con- 
jectural a basis; but having lately received Mons. Champollion’s 
pamphlet, as well as that of Dr. Young on hieroglyphics, I set 
myself seriously to the examination of their contents, being un- 
willing 
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willing to suppose that so much importance could be given, without 
reason, by many persons of acknowledged talents in Europe, to 
a discovery which appeared to me only a very vague and con- 
jectural hypothesis. This led to a complete conviction of my 
error, and induced me not only to entertain a just appreciation of 
its value, from having been able to confirm almost every point 


_Jaid down by Mons. Champollion from my own sketches, but, 


with the assistance of the latter, to add some important names, 
as well as other phonetic characters, that are likely to conduct to 
results of still higher value than those already attained by its 
authors, and to give a new lustre to this interesting discovery.’ 


By a note we are let into the further history of the gradual 
steps by which hieroglyphical interpretation has advanced. 
Those steps, as taken upon firm ground, are but few, and 
some of the slips which have been made, en passant, we shall 
anon notice: but as the note shews the starting and progress 
of this phonetic principle, and the active share Mr. W. J. 
Bankes has had in promoting its advancement, we here give it 
entire. 


‘ The developement of an hieroglyphical alphabet is allowed by 
Mons. Champollion to have been mainly derived from a compa- 
rison of the several signs whose combinations were known to 
compose respectively the names of Ptolemy and of Cleopatra: he 
is, however, less precise in informing us from what sources this 
important previous knowledge was obtained. The name of Pto- 
lemy had long since been published as such from the Rosetta 
stone, and had subsequently been confirmed by a collation with 
other Egyptian monuments. The first discovery of the name 
Cleopatra is due to Mr. W. J. Bankes, in 1818. 

‘ The several steps by which this name, the most perfect in 
orthography of any yet decyphered, and that which has, in a 
manner, furnished the key to all the rest, was first ascertained, 
deserve to be recorded, since, while they exhibit the process of 
the discovery, they furnish also a plain and popular proof of its 
authenticity. 

‘ All who are conversant with the sculptures on Egyptian 
monuments will have remarked on them the multiplied recur- 
rence of a single figure, or of a pair of figures, offering to the 
gods, or receiving something from them, in almost every com- 
partment, the more advanced figure, where there are two, being 
the male, and the female following: in other numerous instances 
the male is alone; the occurrence of the female singly is com- 
paratively rare. ° 

‘ In each of these cases, however, it is observable that where 
the pair appear once upon an edifice, they will, for the most part, 
be seen similarly associated throughout ; and the same systematic 
repetition obtains with the figure, whether male or female, when 
represented singly, to a multiplication almost without limit, and 

Rev. Jung, 1825. N with 
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with little other variation, excepting in the details of the dress, or 
nature of the offering. 

¢ This circumstance led Mr. Bankes to suspect such figures to 
have been intended rather for conventional portraits of the founder 
and foundress of the building, or occupant of the sepuichre, than 
for priests or priestesses, or mere mythological persons in the 
abstract, as more commonly supposed. In order to try the grounds 
of this conjecture farther he caused a search to be made for the 
original sarcophagus in one of the very few tombs at Thebes, (for 
there seem to be only two there of any note so circumstanced,) 
where the female figure is seen represented singly throughout, 
The granite cover was accordingly found, and exhibits externally 
a female figure, habited as Isis, sculptured in high relief; whereas 
in the innumerable tombs, on whose walls the representation of 
the other sex predominates, this place is uniformly allotted toa 
male with the attributes of Osiris. ‘Thus was a strong additional 
presumption obtained, that the female upon the walls was iden- 
tified with a fermale whose remains had occupied this depository, 
and the deduction seemed to extend to other cases of analogy. 
Mr. Bankes next observed that, as the Greek inscription upon the 
propyleum at Diospolis Parva furnishes the only example extant 
in all Egypt of the name of a queen Cleopatra preceding (instead 
of following) that of a king Ptolemy, (which is to be accounted 
for by referring it to the regency or reign of that Cleopatra who 
was guardian to her son,) so does the sculpture on the same 
building furnish the only example, where the female figure, offer- 
ing, takes a precedence over that of the man: these, therefore, 
it seemed more than probable, must be intended for Cleopatra 
and Piolemy. Accordingly, Mr. Bankes proceeded to confront 
the supposed name of Ptolemy, as furnished to him from the 
Rosetta stone by Dr. Young, with the hieroglyphical designation 
over the male figure, and found an exact agreement. 

‘ Here was a fresh testimony afforded to the soundness of that 
discovery, and the strongest presuniption established, that the 
characters surmounting the female must be those which desig- 
nated Cleopatra. 

‘ The next step was to examine, whether the same two names 
could be found on the shaft of the obelisk which Mr. Bankes was 
removing from Philz, that being a known memorial of a Ptolemy 
and his two Cleopatras; and upon both being detected, not upon 
that only, but upon a little temple also at Phila, where Mr. Bankes 
had discovered a dedicatory inscription. in Greek of the same 
sovereigns, the matter was brought to complete proof, and the 
result was accordingly communicated by Mr. B. both to Mr. Salt 
and to Dr. Young, and noted by him also in pencil in the margin 
of many copies, which he afterwards distributed, of the lithogra- 
phic print of his obelisk ; it was so noted, amongst others, in the 
margin of that sent to Paris to be presented to the French Institute 
by Mons. Denon. 

‘ To the plate of that obelisk Mons. Champollion refers for the 
discovery and proof of this important name ; but it will be obvious 
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that, without other data, a mere collation of the Greek on the 
pedestal with the hieroglyphics on the shaft could not, in this 
instance, have led to such a result, the name of two distinct Cleo- 
patras being recited in the Greek text, whilst the only name 
(besides that of Ptolemy) which occurs twice in the hieroglyphs, 
is not that of Cleopatra, but one which seems to contain the mys- 
tic title, whose precise interpretation is still unknown, as is that 
also of a fourth name, which, like Cleopatra, occurs once only, 
and is different from all. 

‘ These facts are stated, not so much with a view of detract- 
ing from any credit assumed, on whatever grounds, by Mons. 
Champollion, as of proving that the chain of evidence which 
establishes this important name is much more full and complete 
than Mons. Champollion has been able to make it appear to his 
readers.’ 


Another firm step was made in the year 1818, for which 
also the public is indebted to the enterprise and observation 
of Mr. Bankes. We must, however, exhibit the author’s 
own array, of his own convictions, before we bring forward a 
body of opinions to oppose it. 


‘ It may,’ says he, ‘ be here a proper place, as I am about to 
leave my guides, to sum up the reasons which have induced me 
to believe in the correctness of the phonetic system, vague as it 
must appear on the first view, and unlike as it is to every thing 
appertaining to what we have been taught to conceive of a written 
character. In the first place, the fact of there being a similar 
usage of phonetic characters in an existing language, the Chinese, 
as very aptly instanced by Dr. Young, is a circumstance much in 
its favor ; then the progress of the discovery, and the facts con- 
nected with it, the name of Ptolemy being taken from the Ro- 
setta inscription, and consequently resting on .the basis of an 
accompanying Greek translation ; the name of Berenice, so hap- 
pily deduced by Dr. Young frem the enchorial on the same stone ; 
the circumstance of the same name of Ptolemy being found on 
so many buildings evidently of a posterior date in the style of 
their architecture to the older monuments of Egypt; the name of 
Cleopatra being found as mother to a young Ptolemy at Ernent 
and Koos, at the latter of which there is a Greek inscription, in 
which Cleopatra is represented as reigning with her son; the same 
being represented as wife to a Ptolemy at Gau Kibeer, at Dakké, 
in a little temple at Phile, dedicated to Venus Aphrodite, and in 
another discovered by me, dedicated to Esculapius, of which I 
shall have hereafter to speak ; inall of which it corresponds to the 
Same name in Greek inscriptions found there; and also the same 
name accompanying in so many other temples the name of 
Ptolemy ; the name of Ptolemy with Cleopatra being, on the fine 
propylon at Karnak, represented as son of Ptolemy and Arsinoe ; 
the name of Alexander, son of Amun, being found together with 
that of Philip ; the name of Ptolemy being, as at Edfou, followed 
by the title of Alexander, and by the name df Berenice his wife ; 
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the titles of Autokrator-Sebastos, Eusebes, Kaisar, being conti- 
nually found with the names of the emperors, but never with those 
of the Ptolemies ; the titles of Germanicus, Dacicus, being found 
annexed only to the sovereigns who bear those titles on their 
medals ; the name of Adrian being prefixed, as it should be, to 
the name of the Emperor Trajan; the greater part of the names 
of the emperors, from Augustus to Commodus, being found on 
temples and edifices evidently in their style, of a more modern 
date than those of the age of the Ptolemies, the more recent of 
these buildings bearing evident marks of a very corrupt taste, as 
at Contra-Latopolis, at the little temple near Esné, and the temple 
at Kolapshi; the circumstance of these names and titles not bein 
confined to a few isolated rings, but being engraved by hundreds 
and thousands, throughout the separate edifices, and there bein 
no other rings in the said edifices but what apply to those who had 
a share in the construction; the ring, containing the name of 
Adrian being sculptured on a column, the hieroglyphics of which 
are known by a Greek inscription to have been sculptured imme- 
diately after that reign; the name of Soter being repeatedly to be 
made out in the phonetic characters among the hieroglyphics on 
a mummy-case of a person whose name was Soter, as appears by 
the inscription in Greek written on the same case, and above all, 
this name being found placed exactly after the name of Osiris, 
as Dr. Young had before stated the names of the deceased to be 
found in hieroglyphics on the body of most papyri. 

‘ These and many other analogous circumstances make out 
such a body of concurring testimony as cannot, in my mind, be 
resisted, and which the more accurately they are examined into, 
the more they corroborate, prove, and establish the certainty of 
this phonetic alphabet, and the truth of the deductions which 
Mons. Champollion has drawn from it.’ 


The reader has now fairly before him the extent to which 
those who have studied the subject have succeeded in deve- 
loping the Egyptian mysteries, of which the work before us 
treats; and they will also perceive the progress of that 
change which the mind of Mr. 8. underwent on the subject. 
— Now, notwithstanding the hopes we entertained, from the 
respect we attached to the names and characters of the in- 
dagators, were strong, our prejudices, though they would not 
so easily give way, precisely agreed with those which are so 
clearly and frankly acknowleged by Mr. S. We entertain 
doubts and scruples, which it is our duty to state, together 
with our reasons for not embracing what is called “ the 
phonetic system.” We the less hesitate to do this from fore- 
seeing that, should the remarks which we shall preceed to 
make be attended with any consequences, those consequences 
must either be to set the public on its guard against the too 
ready reception of the explanations that are offered, or to 


send the learned inspectors back to a more critical collation of 
their 
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their Egyptian authorities. Either or both of these effects 
may result from an examination of Mr. Salt’s labors: but as 
his book contains a good deal, also, of what has been dis- 
covered by Dr. Young, Mr. Bankes, and M. Champollion, 
we should perhaps rather say of the joint labors of these 
hieroglyphic scholars. 

There was a French boy at our school, who had a notion 
that arithmetical reputation consisted in shewing up much and 
shewing up often: but he was frequently sent back to cor- 
rect errors. We fear that M.Champollion but too much re- 
sembles this French boy; and hope Mr. Salt will not be in- 
duced, by any hasty ambition, or by any dread of being be- 
hindhand with his compeers, to follow his example. — How- 
ever this may be, * out of their own mouths” we judge these 
hieroglyphical elders. 

The author has given two folding lithographs containing 
specimens of the names of kings, queens, and emperors ; and 
one with those of deities, copied from obelisks, temples, 
mummy-cases, and other Egyptian monuments. From these 
we have extracted three of the most popular, and which rank 
among those supposed to be best authenticated. Without 
these ocular specimens we could not easily have shewn how 
far Mr. Salt’s arguments are, or are not, sustained by his 
proofs; and our further intercourse with the reader on this 
subject would have been thus rendered more laborious and 
more doubtful in its issue. 
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The three specimens we have extracted are the reputed 
phonetic names of Philip, from the granite ‘sanctuary at 
Karnac, — of Alerander, from the same, —and of Arsinoe, 
from Gau-Kibeer. Opposite to each Egyptian sign of sound, 
contained in these figures, is placed its corresponding Greek 
letter or letters, as nearly as circumstances enabled us to as- 
certain them. 
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Before, however, we proceed to comment upcen these ex- 
amples, we have to remark concerning the name of Philip, 
what, though it may be deemed a strong corroboration of the 
phonetic system, we do not find elsewhere noticed ; namely, 
assuming, or taking for granted, that it is the name of 
Philip which is here hieroglyphically set before us, the 
elementary signs of which its consists cannot be signs of ideas, 
and, therefore, with the greater plausibility may it be inferred 
that they are phonetics, or sigus of sounds : for, PIAITITIOS is 
a Greek word of meaning, signifying lover of horses ; and its 
corresponding hieroglyphs, had signs of ideas been intended 
to be used, would have been those which represented, or aptly 
expressed, the two leading zdeas in this compound term; 
namely, Jover, and horses, connected by some hieroglyphical 
particle; such as, in p. 57., Mr. S. says' the Egyptians pro- 
nounced * en ;” all which, two squares, alion, two feathers, 
a tablet, &c., could, by no possibility, be intended or under- 
stood to denote. 

We now come to try the merits of this system by the ex- 
amples given; and a very cursory inspection will shew that the 
preceding three names will not bear that most direct, simple, 
and obvious criterion to which every reader would naturally 
subject them; namely, that of comparison with each other. 
[t being agreed that the Egyptian and the Greek characters 
ure severally and respectively the signs of those elementary 
sounds which express the three several names of Philip, 
Alexander, and Arsinoe, we will submit a short example just 
to put the reader’s mind in the right way of pursuing the 
comparison. ‘The alpha of Alexander is a bird; and ac- 
cording to Mr. S. either a hawk, or a crow, or an eagle*; 
(not a goose of the Nile;) while the alpha of Arsinoe is a 
knife or a feather —-(most likely intended for the latter). 
The next letter, or sound, in both these names is expressed by 
a lion, —which like sign appears also in the preceding 
name of Philip, and thus seems to be a tolerably well authen- 








ing that name at Karnac, Edfou, little temple near Esné, Dakke, &c. 
the bird is eitl:er a hawk, or a crow, or eagle, as in the name of 
Cleopatra; nor do I as yet find any other bird to which the sound 
of A can be attributed. Mons. Champollion, besides the goose for 
A, has given the same hieroglyphic for =, and the chicken for A, 
from his ring containing the name of Alexander, but for neither of 
these do I find in my sketches any certain authority.’ — Salt’s 
Essay, p. 5. 
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ticated L: but if it mean the sound lambda in Alexander and 
Philip, by what hieroglyphical transmutation can it also mean 
ve in Arsinoe ? 

Without here pursuing this comparison further, the student 
will easily carry on the remainder. ‘To facilitate this we have, 
in the presumed name of Arsinoe, affixed the Greek letters on 
each side of the hieroglyphics, lest it might have been in- 
tended to have it read from the bottom upwards, and that of 
Alexander from the top downwards. 

Such discrepancies are admitted: but still, says the author, 
‘from these names (z.¢. of emperors and kings) I have been 
able to deduce about twenty new synonymes; all of which are 
marked in the explanations of plate ii., with a reference to 
the particular ring or rings by which they have been esta- 
blished. I have noted also the temple from which each was 
taken.’ It is in this way that hypothetical reasoners often de- 
ceive themselves, by endeavoring to heap up minor argument 
when the major is deficient or altogether wanting ; and seek to 
atone to themselves or to others for its absence by subor- 
dinate and petty exactness, or by a semblance of exactness. 
Instead of assuming that he had fully established these said 
synonymes, would it not have been better for Mr. S. to have 
explained how he deduced the import of each? Other 
Egyptian travellers and critics would like to know by what 
process hieroglyphical synonymes are to be deduced from the 
comparison of different rings, supposed to contain the 
phonetic names of antient kings and emperors. As Mr. S. 
withholds the key to this secret, his proofs appear to rest only 
on the existing differences of these emblematic devices. — 
His argument amounts to something like this, — that, finding 
the names different, I inferred they were the same ! 

We have further to observe, that the term synonyme has 
no relation to elementary sounds, though here used as if it had ; 
and this deceptive application of the word can only tend to 
bring the system or hypothesis which it is dragged in to sup- 
port into suspicion or discredit. In modern times, and in 
copious languages, we all know that many words, though dif- 
ferently composed, come so near to one another in their seve- 
ral significations, that, in the uncritical intercourse of common 
life, they are held to be synonymous: but what has this to do 
with the subdivisions of vocal sound, when analysed into its 
simplest elements ? Suppose, for instance, that neither Mrs. 
Piozzi, nor any one else, had pointed out the delicate shades 
of difference between words vulgarly esteemed synonymes, 
and that two or more sounds had really been used promiscu- 
ously to signify exactly the same thing, this would not go even 
N 4 the 
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the shortest possible distance towards proving that two or 
more hieroglyphs signify the same elementary sound; and 
much less could it be given as a reason why two or even ten 
emblematic forms of things should have been employed in 
those past ages to denote the same elementary sound, when 
simplicity must have been the prevailing law. Neither the 
Egypto-Greeks nor the Greco-Egyptians who formed the 
phonetic names of Philip, Alexander, and Arsinoe, (if such 
be the contents of the hieroglyphical rings exhibited by 
Mr. 8.) could on any rational principle have introduced 
FOUR betas and TEN mus in their sacred alphabet; and still 
less likely is it that they would attempt to express by the same 
identical sign the very opposite scunds of L and R. These 
things are not only incompatible with each other, but absurd 
in themselves. 

We should recollect, too, that the proper names of indi- 
viduals are the most untractable species of words of any; 
because they admit of no moods or tenses, or any other kind 
of modification. The same person always writes his name in 
the same letters. ‘The Greco-Egyptians are known to have 
been a polished and literary people; and what should we 
think now-a-days, if, in our own country, and on great 
public and sculptural occasions, such as the erection of 
marble monuments, the names of Young, Salt, and Cham- 
pollion were each to be spelled in a manner different to that 
we had always found them to be.—If Salt, for example, 
were to be written Halt, upon any great commemorative oc- 
casion, suppose on the vestibule of a temple of Tame, 
would not our apprehensions halt at the perusal; and must 
we not finally be compelled to suppose that some other indi- 
vidual was intended to be designated than his Britannic 
Majesty’s Egyptian Consul-General? Can we fancy it possible 
that in any sculptured tablet George Rex should be engraved 
Gorge Vex? Yet this would not be more preposterous than the 
dissimilarity between each of the author’s three phonetic names 
of the Queen of Arsinoe, as exhibited in Nos. 12, 13, 14. of his 
first plate; or than several other of his miscalled synonymes. 

Again, if some of the hieroglyphical characters are symbols 
of ideas, whilst others are signs of sounds, how are inscrip- 
tions containing both to be analysed? How are we to dis- 
tinguish the parts understood to be phonetic from those 
which are not ? Mr. Salt’s mode of interpretation, to which 
we shall presently advert, seems no sufficient clue to this 
labyrinth. We must here explain :—proper names are 
sounds, and nothing but sounds: if hieroglyphically repre 
sented, therefore, the emblems used must, of course, be only 
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signs of sounds, — that is to say, phonetic in their very nature 
and purpose. ‘The proper names of certain kings and deities 
which never, perhaps, existed but in sound, with some few 
of their inseparable attributes, comprize the whole of the 
phonetic symbols which have yet emerged from their Egyp- 
tian obscurity to modern notice. ‘The attributes here al- 
luded to are of a simple and almost indispensable nature. In 
fact, the indications of gender, the single preposition of, and 
the single adjective beloved, are all that it iseven pretended has 
been interpreted ; and concerning these the expounders them- 
selves are so at variance that. we must needs be sceptical. 
An important and leading question is, whether any of the 
hieroglyphics excepting proper names are phonetic? The 
species of emblems enclosed, as shewn in the cut, differs, 
without doubt, from the rest found in the inscriptions where 
they present themselves; or why should they have been thus 
enclosed? In alphabetical languages it is not customary to 
separate proper names from other words. Why ? — Evidently 
because all letters are simple signs of sounds. The ring, or 
tablet, then, seems to say, whatever I enclose or present to 
the eye is a composite sound, consisting of those elementary 
sounds of which you here behold the several conventional 
signs. ‘Lhis, as before explained, is the very nature of proper 
names, which form no necessary or constituent parts of a 
language. We should conjecture that the practice of thus 
inscribing and enclosing the names of the Egyptian monarchs 
originated with the shepherd kings, or whoever else may have 
been the earliest conquerors of Egypt. The names of these 
foreigners being unsuited to the native language, the hiero- 
phants probably could not, without infinite perplexity, have 
expressed them in any other manner. ‘To have attempted it, 
they must have sought for zdeas in the names; and, where they 
could trace such, must have symbolized them, somewhat in 
the manner before intimated concerning that of Philip of 
Macedon; or in the way they are supposed to have sym- 
bolised the word beloved, which some think is signified by a 
twisted cord. ‘This is the opinion of Dr. Young: but Mr. 
Salt would substitute a oe for beloved; and reserve the 
twisted cord to express the phonetic name of the god Pthah. 
The proofs he exhibits are not, however, very satisfactory. 
Though it might perhaps have been adopted as a sign of that 
species of parental or preceptive solicitude, which would 
weed out what is amiss from the mind of youth, still, a hoe is 
not likely to have been employed as a general symbol of love. 
Now a twisted cord, especially if supposed to be of silk, or 
some precious material, is not inaptly expressive of intimacy ; 
em- 
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embracing a mutual or sympathetic union. It might thus 
be an intelligible general symbol, resting on analogy which 
the imagination could readily apprehend and supply. How- 
ever these matters may be determined, all proper names are 
not like the Greek Philippos, pregnant with meaning ; and if 
they were, the sounds would convey no suck meanings in a 
foreign land and language. 

Do, or do not, these considerations form a reasonable pre- 
sumption that no other hieroglyphics are intended to be 
phonetically understood than those which are enclosed in 
rings? Does not the very circumstance of their being thus 
enclosed shew that such separated words are anomalies ? —We 
do not perceive that Mr. Salt has noticed this important 
point: but it appears to us, that either this is the case, or all 
hieroglyphics are signs of sounds; and we cannot now read 
them because the local meanings that were originally annexed 
to those several sounds are lost. If the sacred language dif- 
fered from the antient popular language, or vulgar tongue, of 
Egypt, we fear the means of interpreting the symbolical in- 
scriptions is irrecoverably lost. The common language of 
antient Eygpt is net likely to be rescued from oblivion through 
the modern Copts: but concerning this we shall submit the 
sentiments which the author’s better opportunities allowed 
him to form, when we come to his concluding opinion of the 
phonetic hieroglyphics. 

Gentlemanly manners seem to have occasioned something 
of mutual deference between the three principal explorers of 
these mysterious characters; and to have induced a sort of 
conventional or reciprocally understood agreement to admit, 
as far as they each can, the inferences of one another. Hence, 
a considerable number of very different signs appear to have 
been recognized by each party as expressive of the same 
elementary sound. In the phonetic alphabet, which forms the 
subject of Mr. Salt’s sixth plate, these are severally distin- 
guished by the initials placed over each character, of Salt, 
Young, and Champollion. Of the eleven sigmas thus ex- 
hibited, two are Dr. Young’s, four are Mr. Salt’s; (of which 
four two are also marked with a small g., which we take to de- 
note questionable) and five are from the more ambitious and 
less uncertain M. Champollion. Mr. W. J. Bankes, one of the 
most observant of Egyptian travellers, seems to steer, on this 
subject, the more steady and independent course. He lends 
his aid without putting forward his name as authority ; and 
takes no share in the seeming compact of deference to which 
we before alluded. If we rightly conjecture, those notes to the 
present work, which are dated London, 1825, are from his 
pen ; 
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yen; and they are, in general, replete with facts that are highly 
acceptable. We should, however, like to ask, Zow * Mr. 
Bankes ascertained that a greater portion of the language 
called Barabra, now spoken in Nubia, is identical with the 
antient Coptic.’ * If the Bardbra be the antient vocal and 
written language of Egypt, a great deal indeed of our future 
knowlege of the hieroglyphics will rest on the explanations it 
may afford; since it holds out the only practical and available 
link we know of, which is capable of connecting these antient 
records with modern interpretation. 

We cite the following passage from p. 57., as shewin 
how nearly our sentiments concur with those of the author ; 
at least, with those conveyed in his concluding paragraph: for 
on the facts which he says are ‘ now clearly established,’ we 
are far from being of one opinion. 


‘ ] shall here conclude for the present with an opinion, that the 
fact being new clearly established that phonetic hieroglyphics were 
in use in the earlier period of the Egyptian monarchy, their ap- 
plication will not be found to be confined to the names of gods, 
kings, er places. ‘Two demonstrative articles, “ ta,” ‘ pa,” mas- 
culine and feminine, “ en,” the sign expressing ‘ of,” and “ mi,” 
signifying ‘* appertaining to,” or “ beloved,” have already been 
discovered ; and I do not hesitate to say that, with a complete 
knowledge of Coptic, and close application to this study in Egypt, 
a person might be able in no long time to decipher whole inscrip- 
tions. Every where, I conceive, the real hieroglyphics and pho- 
netic characters will be found to be mingled together, as in the 
tings of the Ptolemies and Roman emperors; and this of course 
will require a double study, in which any great progress can only 
be the result of extreme patience and labour.’ 


In a subjoined postscript, the author writes, 


‘ I think it necessary to state that I have been almost deterred 
from this publication by a sight of the last work of M.Cham- 
pollion fi/s, in which I find that-this eminent scholar has forestalled 
me in a great number of my names of Egyptian gods and kings. 
The present essay, I have to state, was written and shown to 
several persons in February last, when a series of family afflictions 
and severe illness prevented its being fairly copied out, and the 
plates completed up to the present time. During this period, I 
think at the latter end of April, M.Champollion’s Egyptian Pan- 
theon, or at least some numbers of it, were shown to me by M. Le 
Lorraine, to whom I had communicated the scope of this essay ; 
and on the third of August I saw in the hands of Signor Anastasy, 
but have not yet read it, the first copy of M. Champollion’s “ Pré- 
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cis du Systéme Hi¢roglyphique des Anciens Egyptiens,” (Paris, 
1824,) that reached Egypt; and 1 can conscientiously assert that 
I have not altered a single word in this essay in consequence of 
the sight of either of his works. 

‘ Though the publication of M. Champollion’s last work is in 
1824, (I do not know the month,) it, is not improbable that his 
catalogue of kings may have been made out some time before ; so 
that he in all likelihood may have the honor of prior discovery, 
as of publication. It cannot, however, but be gratifying to him, 
as it has been to me, to find his ideas thus confirmed by the sin- 
gular coincidence of two persons in such distant parts of the 
globe, without the slightest communication between them, coming 
by different modes of deduction to the same conclusions on so 
unpromising and intricate a subject ; a circumstance that seems 
to me to afford the surest proof of the solidity of the basis on 
which our premises are founded —his phonetic alphabet; the 
correctness of which becomes thereby, I conceive, most decisively 
established, and it is this in great measure which has determined 
me to persist in the publication.’ 

But there is not much to interest the public in this self-gratu- 
lation; and the attentive reader will remark, that if M. Cham- 
pollion’s phonetic alphabet be ‘ the basis on which their 
premises are founded,’ how can Mr. Salt say, that C. and 
himself *‘ came by different modes of deduction to the same 
conclusions ?? Again, if the solidity of the basis is to be 
proved by the phonetic alphabet, how can the solidity be said 
to establish the correctness of the alphabet, since the same 
thing cannot be both cause and effect in the same case ? —If 
a tortoise supports the elephant that supports the world, how 


- should the elephant support the tortoise ? How should all 


this be, while the asserted fundamental alphabet is full of 
discrepancy, —of such diversity of * synonymes’ as they are very 
accommodatingly termed? We learn, however, from a pas- 
sage before cited from p. 2., that Dr. Young is far less accom- 
modating on this point than Mr. S.; and we are firmly per- 
suaded, that more accurate examination will stop Messrs. Salt 
and Champollion from adding what they term ‘ a synonyme,’ 
instead of studying to get over a seeming or real objection or 
impediment. At present it appears as if neither of them 
could make any progress, without their ten mus and eleven 
sigmas, which is about as bad as carrying the wild etymological 
jargon of Mr. Jacob Bryant and his school, which is now be- 
coming obsolete, into the science of antiquarian research. It 
is mistaking quicksands for firm ground. Almost any vision- 
ary hypothesis might be speciously made out under such 
licence. Can it be possible that the wise Egyptians, — the 
tutors of Thales, Solon, and Pythagoras, — should have em- 
ployed _ 
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ployed a shepherd’s crook; an egg; astar; a tablet; a 
heart and cross *; and a flail, beside five other hieroglyphics ; 
and all to express one and the same simple sound ? The reader 
will readily answer this question. 

If in the present state of Egyptian research, a philosopher 
should inquire, ** What is to be learned in this hieroglyphical 
lore?” we are afraid that Dr. Young, Mr. W.J. Bankes, 
aud the more wary scholars, must candidly reply in the words 
of Pope, 


‘ Tis but to know, how little can be known; 
To see all other’s faults, and feel our own.” 








Art. VII. Lochandhu; a Tale of the Eighteenth Century. 
3 Vols. 12mo. 1/. 1s. Boards. Constable and Co. Edin- 
burgh; and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. London. 1825. 


HERE is, we know, a prevailing prejudice against all 
attempts to follow with a view to reap, in the same fairy- 
land, honors like to those which have have been followed and 
reaped by the author of Waverley. It is not, however, quite 
fair prejudice. Whatever degree in the scale of criticism 
its offspring may be permitted to occupy, the faculty of imi- 
tation is a gift of genius as inherent as is that of invention 
itself. ‘Those treasures which one mind has left behind it 
may be improved and refined by the genius and taste of later 
ages, so as to be heightened in worth and longer preserved. 
It is analogous in mechanics and the fine arts — it is so in the 
more sublime sciences — and why should not the mental 
works of genius admit of being enriched? ‘To the ideas and 
charms of their predecessors are we indebted for many of the 
finest effusions of Shenstone and Beattie—-of Burns and 
Byron; and what critic would think of sitting down to mea- 
sure, by standards of questionable originality, every thought 
and word in the structure of a romance fabricated after the 
fashion of the Waverley novels. ‘The poetical works of their 
author are not less worthy of our admiration than his prose ; 
and yet, while those who draw from the same fountain-head 
and pursue the same bourn as that admired genius are deemed 
intruders, who hears it ever averred, as matter of reproach, 
that the bard of the North is a copyist of the old ballad- 
writers? Why may not then his prose-writings be made sub- 
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* This same heart and cross stands also for Z in the same al- 
phabet ; and stands thus on Mr. Salt’s authority. 
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jects of imitation, as long as his rhymes are imitative of those 
sung by not less lowly nor less revered minstrels ? 

With these observations we beg to introduce ‘ Lochandhw’ 
to our readers. It is a romantic story of the Waverley school, 
illustrating, however, no particular historical events, but 
abounding with captivating incidents, and with sketches of 
some of the wildest scenery of Scotland. 

The following is an outline of the story: Amherst Oaken- 
wold, the only son of a gouty, passionate, and half-superannu- 
ated English admiral, taking alarm at his father’s expressed 
resolution to marry him to a lady whom he dislikes, — a Miss 
Olivia Delassaux, the proprietrix in her own right, as was con- 
ceived, of a large and antient estate contiguous to Oakenwold 
manor, —-embarks on board a revenue cruizer, commanded 
by an old friend of his father’s. ‘The commander, Captain 
Cleaver, — we wish the author had favored him with a more 
aristocratic name, -~ directs his course to Scotland ; for, being 
made acquainted with the cause of Amherst’s flight, he joins 
him in thinking, that a short absence would subdue the Ad- 
miral’s temper, and reconcile him to the scruples of his son. 
They land on the coast of Scotland, and after sundry inci- 
dents become acquainted with various personages, as the fol- 
lowing extract will shew. The scene is a club-room at an inn. 


¢ The seats in the neighbourhood of the chair were occupied by 
the lairds of Blutterbog, Whinnyshaw, Blawweary, Crazletap, 
Windlestrawlee, and Windygoul, individuals having so little parti- 
cularly striking or characteristic about them, as to require no 
minute delineation. 

‘ After them came Bailie Sparrowpipe the mercer from the 
neighbouring borough, a tall, thin, spindle-shanked man about 
forty-five or fifty ; a sort of dandy of the day, with white thread 
stockings, large brass buckles, short-knee’d black serge breeches, 

ellow waistcoat, and cinnamon-coloured coat, of the old cut, 
pale face, and small pinking eyes, which had enough ado to see 
‘beyond a long sharp-pointed nose, and his hair peaked up ina 
toupee before, and tied in a silk bag behind. His body was bent 
forward at about half its altitude, in an angle so acute, that his 
nose and toes always entered a room several seconds before the 
rear-guard of his person. This conformation, in the opinion of 
many, was bestowed originally upon them by nature; but it was 
more generally believed, that he owed it partly, if not wholly, to 
the obsequious bows he made over the counter to the ladies who 
frequented his shop. 

‘ Next to Sparrowpipe sat Deacon M‘Candy the grocer, a thick- 
set round-bellied vulgar little man, with a bluish red face and fiery 
eyes, betokening a lurking violence of temper, capable of occa- 
sionally rousing him from that natural apathy indicated by the 
stupidity of his countenance. o 
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‘ On the opposite side of the table to him sat Dr. Partenclaw, 
who prided himself upon his vocal powers, and who had been 
leader of the catch. He was a little man with a large jowl, pig’s 
eyes, red hooked nose, sack belly, spindle thighs, cased in dirty 
leather breeches, and limbs bound in a sort of black leather 
greaves, fastened with iron clasps. 

‘ Besides these, there were some inferior persons, who, as they 
seated themselves there for no other purpose than to assist in 
emptying the hogshead, to fill up the chorus of the songs, or to 
join in the roar or laugh, are hardly worth particularizing.’ 


From this it is easy to perceive that our author can wield 
his pencil with no feeble hand. ‘The period to which he alludes 
is evidently the last quarter of the eighteenth century. His 
characters are, indeed, legitimate objects of caricature ; and he 
is far from being sparing of his coloring. ‘Though he by no 
means presents a favorable picture of the manners of the 
Highlanders, which it has been recently so fashionable to 
hyperbolize, we have no hesitation in affirming, that it is, on 
the whole, one pretty near the life. 

It is while spending his time with these worthies that our 
hero, in a chance stroll, happens to rescue Lord Eaglesholme 
from being murdered by two Highland barbarians. This is 
a-nobleman of retired, learned, eccentric, and melancholy 
habits, who has under his charge a beautiful young lady, 
Miss Eliza Malcolm, living with him as his niece, to whom, of 
course, our young Englishman becomes speedily and violently 
attached. ‘The passion, as it ought to be, is reciprocal: but 
as the course of * true love,” according to the poet, * did 
never yet run smooth,” their hopes of happiness are blighted, 
by his Lordship announcing, that if our hero is pleased to 
sigh for Miss Malcolm he must sigh in vain. 

The consequence of this barrier to his hopes is a sojourn 
among the mountains, upon which he adventures at the sug- 
gestion and invitation of M‘Gillivray, whose abode among the 


hills bearing the designation of Lochandhu, gives that name’ 


to its lord, and to the work we are considering. 

The absence of Amherst in Scotland produces no little un- 
easiness, as may be guessed, at Oakenwold manor, in Kent. 
The lady, to whom he was considered to be almost engaged, 
becomes nearly ruined by her extravagance. Her aunt, 
Lady Deborah Delassaux, had long intrigued with an Ita- 
lian of low birth, whose son she wished to wed to Miss Delas- 
saux, but is defeated in her projects ; and as a dernier resource, 
as well to veil her own enormities, as to avert the fall of her 
family, she induces this Italian, assisted by a smuggler of the 
north, to carry off Miss Malcolm from Eaglesholme Castle. 

It 
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It appears that Lady Deborah, in her amours on the Conti- 
nent, with Lord Eaglesholme, had given birth to a daughter 
and she, as well as his Lordship, conceives Miss Malcolm a 
be that identical child. It turns out, however, that she is q 
very different personage; for an old female dwarf, who makes 
a considerable figure in the piece, having deceived his Lord- 
ship in the first instance, as well as Lady Deborah, at length 
proclaims Miss Malcolm to be the rightful heir of the Delas. 
saux estates, and Miss Delassaux herself to be a surreptitious 
child. The consequence is, that these estates become the pos- 
sessions of Miss Malcolm, who subsequently herself becomes 
the bride of our hero. 

The plot is a little obscure, and our credulity is occasion- 
ally put to the stretch. ‘The narrative is, on the whole, very 
interesting. The author’s style, also, is bold and nervous; 
and the distinctness of his characters, combined with the 
other qualifications which he displays, shew how well he under- 
stands the handicraft of novel-writing. 

The following are his portraits of Miss Malcolm and Lord 
Eaglesholme, on the introduction of Amherst: 


‘ Eliza saw her uncle, before she perceived that he was follow. 
ed by a stranger, and springing up, she ran towards him with great 
liveliness, and seizing him by the hand, exclaimed, 

‘ «Oh! I am so glad you are come, my dear, dear uncle; now 
you must kiss me twice to-day, because I shall show you sucha 
beautiful piece of work as a 

‘ Here, seeing Amherst, she stopped in unspeakable confusion; 
her laughing eyes fell upon the ground, and she stood blushing 
beside her uncle, who still retained her hand. 

‘ Amherst gazed upon them both, and he felt as if he looked 
upon beings of a superior race: he, tall, manly, dignified, with 
just enough of the traces of age to give powerful, lines and for- 
cible expression to his finely-formed features, his dark mustachios, 
his raven locks hanging in graceful abundance over his shoulders, 
his body gently bent over his niece, and his full black eyes re- 
garding her with the tenderest affection: she, all loveliness, gen- 
tleness, and grace, her figure rather above the middle size of woman, 
but soft and delicate in its mould, clothed in a long robe of rich 
rose-coloured silk, easily folded over the swell of her bosom, 
bound round her waist by a broad golden zene clasped with 
brilliants, and falling over her person in ample folds of drapery, 
covering an under garment of white embossed silk. Her hair, 
radiant as the sun, partly thrown aside from her alabaster fore- 
head, and partly shading it with natural ringlets, was collected be- 
hind by a golden comb and pearl loop, whence it strayed in luxu- 
riant curls over her back, and around her beautiful neck, purer 
than the string of pearls that encircled it. Her oval countenance, 


her Grecian nose, her large and melting blue eyes, the regular 
arch 
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arch of her eyebrows, her delicate mouth, the extreme clearness 
and brilliancy of her complexion, heightened by the modest con- 
fusion she now betrayed, and, above all, by that angelic expression 
of innocence naturally belonging to her, presented a contrast of 
the most interesting description, where the peculiar traits of each 
were relieved and brought out by those of the other.’ 


Amherst’s departure from the hostelry, in the company of 
Lochandhu, the scenery in their route, and the residence 
of the Highlander; the appearance, also, of Lady Deborah 
when apprized by Sir William Percival, a magistrate, and the 
old Admiral, that the Delassaux estates were no longer the 
possessions of her reputed niece, Miss Delassaux, are well- 
wrought specimens, that we would gladly have extracted had 
our limits allowed it. These, however, are perhaps surpassed 
by an account of the ludicrous plight in which the steward of 
the estates (who conceived he had, by fraud, mortgage, and 
assignment, secured them to himself,) appears, when he is 
informed of the new heiress. 

Although our excerpts have been too scanty, and our sketch 
too brief, to do justice to the author, we doubt not but our 
readers will discover that these volumes possess merit of a 
superior order, and have claims upon the public of a much 
higher kind than most of those contemporaneous works which 
are offered to the notice of such as read for entertainment, 
and for learning the characters of people and countries at dif- 
ferent periods, through mirrors of the fascinating kind of 
that which the author of Lochandhu has presented. 








Art. VIII. A Succinct View and Analysis of authentic Information 
extant, in Original Works, on the Practicability of joining the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by means of a. Ship-Canal across the 
Isthmus of America. By Robert Birks Pitman. 8vo. pp. 229. 
Richardson. 1825. 


I the early part of the present year an association was 

formed for the purpose of effecting, by means of a ship- 
canal across the isthmus of America, a communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. ‘The project is, we 
scarcely need say, gigantic; and one which, on a first glance, 
seems fit only to be classed among the chimerical speculations 
so common in these days; and which, having been made sub- 
jects of curiosity for the sake, perhaps, of duplicity, pass, if 
unsuccessful, into oblivion. The author of the volume before 
us has supplied those who may be desirous to ascertain the 
practicability of such an undertaking as that proposed, with 
much interesting evidence on the topographical features of 
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the isthmus, and on the local peculiarities relative to winds, 
weather, tides, climates, and other physical effects and con. 
tingencies necessary to be considered previous to such a work 
being commenced, to which information he has added many 
judicious remarks of his own; and though numerous and 
complicated difficulties seem to interfere with all the different 
plans which have been suggested, still we are not disposed to 
treat the enterprize as impracticable. 

Many of our readers are, no doubt, aware that it is no new 
project. So early as the year 1528, plans were submitted, 
by experienced engineers, to the court of Madrid for effecting 
a junction of the river Chagre with the bay of Panama, 
The different parts of the isthmus which offered most facili- 
ties for carrying the object into effect have since been fre- 
quently laid before the Spanish and English governments, 
The narrow and erroneous policy of the former with regard 
to its American possessions prevented any attention being 
paid from that quarter to these propositions, except so far as 
went to suppress them; and it could scarcely be expected 
that the British government would entertain them, without 
some control over the territory connected with the scheme. 
Other reasons, also, might operate with the heads of our own 
nation which it is not necessary here to consider: but sincea 
more mutual understanding has been established between the 
trans-Atlantic states, which such a project concerns, and our 
own, it is possible that objections, which formerly prevailed 
against an attempt of this great commercial nature, may be 
rendered less formidable by the political changes which have 
taken place. 

To attempt any thing like a regular foresight of all the 
moral consequences which might result from a communication 
being thus opened with the populous and rich territories of 
the East, is a step beyond our province. The more the inter- 
course between all the societies of mankind on the face of the 
earth is facilitated the more benefits must ensue; and as the 
mighty design of connecting the two great oceans by a strait 
would tend to promote a more direct commerce between the 
East and West, so far we deem it desirable that, if it can, it 
should be accomplished. 

As to the practicability of the scheme, some idea may be 
formed from the evidence which Mr. P. has collected, and to 
which, as we can only allude generally, we refer our readers 
for all particulars. Of the several courses through the isthmus 
by which different authorities have proposed to have the 
necessary operations carried on, the author has chosen only 
five as worthy of attention; and which are each traced in 4 

map. 
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map. Of these five, three, also, from the physical obstacles 
they severally present, are rejected ; only two, therefore, of 
all the plans are, by Mr. P., deemed feasible, — one of which 
recommends that the channel should be carried through the 
isthmus of Darien; the other through that of Nicaragua. 
Upon each coast of the former line there are good harbours 
for shipping. Twenty miles of this line are already navi- 
gable, and the remaining distance, which is forty miles, would 
require to be excavated ; and which, from the features of the 
country, could not be effected without immense sacrifices, 
supposing it possible to even accomplish it at all. Mr. P. 
seems, therefore, to prefer an attempt to cut through the 
isthmus of Nicaragua, on the southern side of which there is a 
large lake, said to be navigable; and which communicates with 
the Atlantic by the river San Juan. ‘This river, it is thought, 
might be easily made navigable; and the land between the 
lake and the Pacific admits, as it seems, of being intersected 
in several places without any of those appalling difficulties 
which would oppose the operations in other tracts. Here, too, 
as well as at the extremities of the line of Darien, good har- 
bours either exist already, or may, as it appears, be easily 
formed ; so that, on the whole, if ever this great work should 
be put in execution, the isthmus of Nicaragua seems to offer 
the best chance of success.—As to such a piece of work being 
attempted by chartered parties, or companies ; or by any par- 
ticular nation; or by any associated set of nations; it is not 
for us to lay down what would be deemed propriety in such a 
matter. ‘There seems many, very many, things yet to be 
weighed before such a vast experiment can be contemplated 
with any prospect of success; and among them we would 
suggest that two such bodies of waters as the great Pacific 
and Atlantic oceans, upon being admitted to rush one upon 
the other, would be likely to commit incalculable devastation 
before they could find what is called their level. Mr. P. him- 
self appears to think, indeed, that it is much easier to plan 
than execute such a piece of work, as will fully appear from 
‘the arrangements’ which he thinks ‘ necessary to effectuate 
the proposed design ;’ and which we here give in his own 
words, in conclusion of our sentiments on the subject : 


‘ The main impression of the foregoing authorities upon a mind 
intent on the adequate execution of this design, may be stated to 
be, that, although the physical conformation of either the isthmus 
of Darien or that of Nicaragua may admit the completion of the 
project to be within the grasp of combined exertions, yet that it 
would require a nation’s wealth, and a nation’s moral and political 
influence, to remove local obstacles, — to supply local deficiencies 
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by works of gigantic magnitude, — and to appease the jealousies of 
local and other governments, that they may concur in granting 
the novel immunities which would be requisite to confer on the 
navigation the privilege of giving a free passage at all times to the 
merchant-ships of every nation. 

‘ It is objected by Humboldt that, on the completion of the de. 
sign, ‘“ every nation would be dependent on the masters of the 
isthmus and of the canal ;” and he has observed that, ‘ should a 
canal of communication be opened between the two oceans, great 
changes would be effected in the political state of eastern Asia.”— 
‘“‘ This neck of land, the barrier against the waves of the Atlantic 
ocean, has been for many ages the bulwark of the independence 
of China and Japan.” 

‘ To obviate those and other causes of jealousy and apprehen- 
sion, Robinson has suggested, that ‘“ should the work be under. 
taken, let it be executed on a magnificent scale ; and when com- 
pleted, let it become, like the ocean, a highway of nations, the 
enjoyment of which shall be guaranted by them all, and which shall 
be exempt from the caprice or regulations of any one kingdom or 
state.” 

‘ There would, no doubt, be great difficulty in obtaining the 
concurrence of all the governments of Europe, to the establish- 
ment of so novel a species of universal sanctuary within the 
territories of any of the new states occupying the isthmus of 
America. Even if this desirable concurrence could be obtained, 
such an institution would require that the local government should 
concede to an association of individuals certain portions of its ter- 
ritory, harbours, and waters, with privileges which would in effect 
curtail its power, but which would amply remunerate that govern- 
ment for the cession. 

‘ It is probable that the condition upon which such a cession of 
territorial rights and privileges could be obtained, would be on the 
terms ef committing the local administration of the ceded district 
to a tribunal constituted by a mixed conmission, similar to that 
now existing between Great Britain and some other nations for the 
prevention of the slave-trade. | 

‘ The institution of a local tribunal, so just, so elevated, and so 
comprehensive, would form a moral era in the history of mankind, 

‘ It would perhaps be less difficult to induce the new-born 
governments of America to co-operate in these extensive views; 
for Humboldt sagely observes, that, ‘ in the epocha of a nascent 
civilization, gigantic projects are much more seductive than more 
simple ideas of easier execution.” 

‘ Yet why should not the elder governments seize this opportu- 
nity of manifesting high sentiments in favour of universal peace, 
justice, and commercial intercourse? The ancient Egyptian, 
Hindoo, and other nations, have left stupendous monuments of 
combined and daring exertion. Shall then the expanded minds 
and unbounded resources of modern nations, in science and in 
wealth, leave no memorial on the earth’s surface of their united 
capabilities, or of the sacrifice of their partial interests to the 
establishment of even one local example of international and per- 
petual peace ? 
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‘ No extension of geographical discovery can ever lessen the im- 
portance of opening such a flood-gate for universal commerce. It 
never would fall into disuse. It would combine in its execution 
advantages and facilities which never can result from a discovery 
of the long-sought, and still vainly-sought, North-West and North- 
East passages to the North Pacific Ocean. 

¢ The completion of the work upon those principles, by Euro- 
pean means, would be some atonement to America for the deso- 
lations which followed the discovery of that immense continent. 
It would be an achievement, which, for grandeur and utility, 
would be second only to the enterprize by which those vast regions 
became known to Europe.’ 





Art.IX. Chinese Moral Maxims, with a Free and Verbal Trans- 
lation, affording Examples of the Grammatical Structure of the 
Language. Compiled by John Francis Davis, F.R.S. Member 
of the Asiatic Society. 8vo. pp.199. 6s. Murray. 

r [= Chinese Grammar of Remusat was noticed in our 

Review, vol. xcix. p. 468.; and here is an excellent ex- | 

ercise-book for the beginner of Chinese studies. It is entitled 
Hien- Wun-Shoo(good-lore-book); or, a Collection of virtuous 
Maxims; and resembles the book of Proverbs in the con- 
ciseness, axiomatic form, and moral tendency of its precepts. 
The learned translator, Mr. Davis, appears, from the preface, 
to have drawn up his work at Macao, and to have sent home 
to the library at the India House his manuscript-version for 
impression: but as the requisite types were not to be found 
in that institution, it was, at the recommendation of Dr. Wil- 
kins, sent back to Asia, and printed at Calcutta. 

The moral sentences, two hundred in number, are given in 
Chinese characters, beside each of which is set its native pro- 
nunciation and its literal signification in English: prefixed 
to which is an elegant English version of each maxim. 
Thus is the reader put in possession both of the drift and of 
the idiomatic expression of each apophthegm. As the version, 
word for word, would not be intelligible to the English 
reader, and unaccompanied by the Chinese characters would 
be useless, we shall content ourselves with transcribing the 
first twenty-one maxims, with a few others, adding such occa- 
sional remarks as a piece of literature so peculiar in its nature 
may seem to demand. 


‘The man of first-rate excellence is virtuous independently 
of instruction; he of the middling class is so after instruction; 
the lowest order of men are vicious in spite of instruction. *’ 


— 





om The first of these are styled Shing, and are the Saints of 
China; the second are Hien, or Worthies; the last are called 
Yu, Foolish, or Worthless.’ 
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‘ By a long journey we know a horse’s strength; so length of 
days shows a man’s heart. 

‘ The spontaneous gifts of heaven are of high value; but the 
strength of perseverance gains the prize. 

‘The generations of men follow each other, as the waves in a 
swollen river. * 

‘ The heart of a worthless man is as unfixed and changeable as 
a mountain stream. 

‘ In the days of affluence always think of poverty; do not let 
want come upon you, and make you remember with sorrow the 
time of plenty. | 

‘ (The Chinese have also the following, in complete opposition 
to the foregoing maxim :) 

‘ Let us get drunk to-day, while we have wine; the sorrows of 
to-morrow may be borne to-morrow. 


‘«¢ The mind is its own place, and in itself, 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” ’ 


Although Mr. Davis has here employed the words of Milton 
to render a Chinese idea; yet, strange as it may appear, the 
literal interpretation of the proverb differs but very little from 
the expressions used by the poet : — it runs thus: 


Be the heart within enlightened and bright, there is heaven's 
hall (paradise); be the heart within dark and gloomy, there is 
earth’s prison (hell). 


‘ Prevention is better than a cure. | 

‘Modesty is attended with profit; arrogance brings on de- 
struction. 

‘« As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin‘d.” 

‘The same tree may produce sour and sweet fruit; the same 
mother may have a virtuous and vicious progeny. 

‘ It is equally criminal in the governor, and the governed, to 
violate the laws. 

‘ Prosperity and misfortune are common to all times, and all 
places. 

‘ As the scream of the eagle is heard when she has passed 
over; so a man’s name remains after his death. 

‘Questions of right and wrong (with reference to men’s 
characters) are every day arising: if not listened to, they die away 
of themselves. + 

‘If the domestic duties be duiy performed, where is the neces- 
sity of going afar to burn incense? 

‘ Doubt and distraction are on earth: the brightness of truth, 
in heaven. 





6* «Ut unda impeilitur unda, 
Urgeturque prior veniente, urgetque priorem.’ ’ 





‘+ The great Boerhaave, in like manner, compared them to 
“ sparks, which, if you do not blow them, will go out of them- 


selves.” ’ 
‘ Meet- 
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‘ Meeting with difficulties, we think of our relations: on the 
brink of danger, we rely on our friends. 
¢ Among mortals, who is faultless ? 


‘In learning, age and youth go for nothing: the best in- 
formed takes the precedence.’ 


The twenty-ninth expresses in a lively manner the pro- 
priety of self-correction, and of avoiding censoriousness ; and 
the following conveys to us in an emblematic form the flat 
truism, that all men are mortal. 


‘ Let every man sweep the snow from before his own doors, 
and not trouble himself about the frost on his neighbour’s tiles. 

‘ Though a tree be a thousand chang * in height, its leaves must 
falf down, and return to its root.’ 


A proverb characteristic of the country, by the locality of 
the metaphors employed, is, 


‘In a field of melons, do not pull up your shoe: under a plum- 
tree, do not adjust your cap ; (z.e. be very careful of your actions 
under circumstances of suspicion).’ 


It should seem that in China some superstitious, or false 
opinions about facts, in natural history, are prevalent ; witness 
the following strange illustration of the rule not to treat in- 
feriors with contempt, because the time may come when they 
can retaliate such mortifications : 


‘ A meagre soil produces late flowers ; “ slow rjses worth b 
poverty depressed ;” but let no man despise the snake which has 
no horns, for who can say that it may not become a dragon ?” 


The hundredth is an odd exhortation: 


‘ When you put on your clothes, remember the labour of the 
weaver: when you eat your daily bread, think of the hardships of 
the husbandman.’ 


A curious rule in Chinese domestic economy is the fol- 
lowing : 


‘In disposing of his daughter in marriage, let a man chuse 
for her a husband superior to herself (in rank and fortune): she 
will then serve her husband with respect and awe; in chusing his 
own wife, let a man take care that she be his inferior (in those 
respects): she will then serve her new relations as a woman 
should. *” 


A shocking maxim, highly derogatory to Chinese huma- 
nity, arising out of their prejudices against second marriages, 
and implying an atrocious contempt for the sex, is, 


SE 


«* A chang is ten Chinese cubits.’ 
O 4 ‘It 































































200 Chinese Moral Mazims. 


‘It being asked, ‘“ Supposing a widowed woman to be ye 
poor and destitute, might she in such a case take a second hus. 
band.” It was answered, ‘‘ This notion arises merely from the fear 
of cold and hunger: but to be starved to death is a very small 
matter compared with the loss of her respectability.” ’ 


We question whether the hundred and forty-third obsery- 
ation be rightly translated, and incline to think that the ren- 
dering ought to have been, 


‘ Those promote disputes who live by the quill,” &c. 


In the hundred and forty-fifth sentence the Mow-tan is 
mentioned; and a note should have been appended to supply 
the Linnéan name of the plant. Is it the Anana? 

The following satire on asceticism is probably just: 


‘ If a horse goes slowly, it is only because he is weak: if a man 
is not luxurious, it is only because he is poor.” 


Table-talk is surely a little over-valued in the assertion, 


‘ A single conversation across the table, with a wise man, is 
better than ten years’ mere study of books.’ 


With the concluding maxim ~e will conclude our extracts, 


‘ Prudence will carry a man all over the world: but the im- 
petuous find every step difficult.’ 


As a man’s conversation is the mirror of his thoughts (to 
quote one of the sayings before us), so the proverbs of a nation 
may be considered as reflecting, with tolerable accuracy, the 
leading features of its opinions and manners. The philoso- 
pher, therefore, may infer much concerning the state of cul- 
ture and morality in China from this short collection of their 
favorite adages. Some allowance, however, must always be 
made for the usual exaggeration of precept. Speculation 
every where goes farther than practice. Generosity is taught 
to produce justice; and even the following Gospel-precept 
may be thought to recommend improvidence, * Take no 
thought for the morrow,” &c., though its object is merely to 
inculcate liberality. 

On the whole, this is a valuable addition to the list of 
pithy sayings, some of which well deserve transplantation 
into our own moral discourses. Wisdom in a narrow com- 
pass is like a distilled perfume, gathered from an extensive 
surface of garden-ground, which remains to be applied when 
the flowers are gone, and their fragrance has been exhaled. 
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Art. X. The Story of a Life, by the Author of “ Scenes and 
Impressions in Egypt, &c.” 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1825. 


Y smious as are the tastes which the novel-writer has to 
gratify in order to come ‘off with any thing like success, 
there is in these volumes sufficient to charm every kind of ap- 
petite. ‘The enthusiast in romance, — the cool observer of 
character, — the connoiseur in human nature, — the sancti- 
fied, even, who look for earthly excitement to please the fancy, 
— may each and all confidently open ‘ The Story of a Life’ 
without fear of disappointment. ‘The author is, indeed, a 
reckless out-pourer of the stores of an ardent and well-cul- 
tivated mind. If his detail be at all embarrassed, it is in 
consequence of too rich a fund of materials, the choice and 
arrangement of which may well prove a task of difficulty. 
His varying scenes and incidents have all the effect of a gal- 
lery of fine pictures, — we know not where to fix, — 


‘“‘ We gaze, and turn away, and gaze again, 


Dazzled and blind with beauty.” 


If the calm repose and unpresuming beauty of an English 
country-house delight us, it is here. Would we view the 
ocean in its hour of raving and of storm, here may we listen to 
its “ fierce, wild, and fearful voices.” ‘The song of the gon- 
dclier is here brought to lull us, — the bright dark eye of the 
Venetian dama, to warm and melt us. The joyous revel, 
and the pangs of the silent hour of remorse, — the captivating 
power of novelty, and the moody listlessness of satiety, — the 
gnawing desire to roam, and the equally corrosive sighings 
after the nest of peace and love, — these and a thousand 
other sorrowings and sufferings, — preyings and passions, — 
are here distinctly and daringly exemplified: not, however, by 
the uncontrolled pencil of juvenile ardency, but by the cautious 
hand of experienced genius. Having awaked our sympathies 
we involuntarily follow, and smile, and weep, and recover 
again, and pause in wonder at the skill of the magician whose 
wand has such strange influence over our faculties. 

Osman Beavoir, whose history is related in the first person, 
is awakened by accident to a thirst for enterprize ; and for a 
more extended field of knowlege than that in which he had 
been living in calm seclusion with his parents ; who, after 
many misgivings and much reluctance, consent to his visiting 
Lisbon ; and which is granted in the hope that its dirt, dis- 
comfort, and the ignorance of its natives, would thoroughly 
surfeit the appetite of the young hero with travelling. The 
parting, 
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parting, — a storm, — Osman’s escape, and arrival at Lisbon, 
with his reception there, are all glowingly described. His 
minute account of the manner in which his chamber is fitted 
up serves to shew that, though capable of the highest flights, 
the writer disdains not trifling particulars which, to many, 
he conceives may be interesting. He hears music, and be-. 
comes enamoured of the unseen performer. She is discovered 
to him, as it were, by incantation ; and thus pourtrayed : 


‘ Her form was tall and majestic, but yet femininely so; she 
had that ample bosom of matronly beauty, where the breasts are 
widely parted, and swell to a gentle fulness: the white and round. 
ed arm of perfect proportion, Her graceful neck rose stately 
from fine-falling shoulders, a faint carnation hue just tinged a 
cheek, the complexion of which was pale and transparent. Her 
nose had that delicately marked prominence, those thin nostrils, 
and that flexible expression, so rare and so admired. Her eyes 
were dark, large, lustrous, and yet languid, veiled by white blue- 
veined lids, and fringed with such eye-lashes as I never saw on any 
other ; around her beauteous mouth there were no smiles, but you 
could trace where, in youth, there had been. 

‘ Her robe was white; the folds of the drapery large ; above 
her high pale forehead her dark hair was smoothly parted, without 
a curl; and she wore round her head a wreath of black laurel- 
shaped leaves; her long, white mantle-like veil hung down from 
the back part of her head, and fell carelessly and gracefully over 
her shoulders, giving an air of inexpressible dignity to her whole 
figure. 

e She looked like the sad priestess of some ruined temple of 
Hymen, in which the altar had been overthrown and broken, and 
the torch extinguished for ever: and it was so. Her husband, a 
nobleman of Sicily, had married her for her beauty ; a stern guar- 
dian was said to have planned, and compelled her to this marriage. 
Two children she had borne her unworthy lord, but they were 
dead. Twelve years she had been married. Her husband thought 
of nothing but the gaming table, and she was an admired, pitied, 
secluded, neglected woman.’ 


No longer heart-free he returns home: but, instead of his 
couch, seeks the terraced roof to watch the windows of the 
chamber in which he imagines this enchanting being to be 
dwelling. The picture of his solicitude is very finely worked 
up in the narration. He soon discovers that the lady is the 
unhappy wife of one who neither appreciates her beauty nor 
her worth. By one of those chances to which fiction has 
often recourse, he preserves the life of her lord; and becomes 
a constant guest at Belmonte palace. The virtues and 
charms of the lovely Signora render themselves daily more 
and more conspicuous. His passion for her increases: he 
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declares it ; and every one who reads the disclosure will ad- 
mire the force and delicacy with which the scene is managed. 

Among the many powerful efforts of language with which 
these volumes abound, few exceed the description of an 
earthquake and its awful effects, which are made to interrupt 
the celebration of the festival of ‘ All Saints,” involving, at 
the moment of universal hilarity, all the inhabitants in death, 
or in the depth of consternation and horror. 


‘ All of a sudden I felt a slight rising in my breast as of sick- 
ness—I deemed that I had gently staggered, or was giddy ; but no 
— every sound became (on the instant) hushed or broken, like the 
fear-checked laugh of the menaced idiot ; — another sound arose 
—adwl, low rumbling — low, but every ear heard it, and then 
upheaved the solid earth, and terribly shook: and the bells run 
fearfully to hear, a people's knell; the ruin, the awfully terrific 
ruin, rushed, rattling close upon that wild peal ; — towers and loft 
palaces toppled and fell — the huge stones clanged clear and fright- 
fully, then thundering tumbled heapingly below. Darkness arose. A 
ruin-cloud, thick and earthy, that might be felt. Bodies were crush- 
ed — flights stopped — fears ended — cries stifled ; but I— I amid 
these terrors, how shall I paint me ? Methought that it was me the 
destroying angel sought — me first, and more than all ; it seemed 
that I was the sole cause of the dread judgment. The wailings 
and the cries sounded horrible in my ears ; — the staring eyes, 
dilated wide by terror, all seemed to look on me —I had filed up 
the measure of men’s crimes: for me, for me the world’s end was 
sooner come ; —the trumpet, the trumpet, it would sound, — now, 
— now the last vial of wrath was to be poured out, and the throne 
set, and the books opened. My heart failed me for fear, and I 
rushed franticly about to find where I might shelter me — ward 
off my fate for one, one little moment, and plead on mercy’s 
ground. Iran into a church —the crowded supplicants knelt, 
groaned, and beat their bosoms —the roof yawned, and fell, and 
crushed, and buried them. I hurried after a flying crowd to- 
wards the river bank. A stone cross fell from a chapel front ona 
young mother (in my path) and slew her: her babe fell in its 
swathings unharmed at my feet —I stooped and caught it up in 
my arms, that its innocence might plead for me at the awful bar. 
I flew onwards to the river. Strange Providence, or fate, or des- 
tiny! Before my eyes, within three paces of me, the small square 
quay, and the closely clicing crowd upon it were swallowed up 
quick. A mighty rolling volume of black water burst roaring on 
the fatal spot, and heavily subsided with a loud, mournful sound 
of stifling absorption. I turned, and fled across and out of the 
perilous ruins ; far and rapid was my course. I paused not among 
those crowds, who, having gained the open fields, had thrown them- 
selves down on their knees, on their faces, and on their bellies, in 
every attitude of terror, agony, and prayer. I stood not among 
those, who, in a fondness struggling with their fear, turned their 
pale gaze upon their vanishing homes. 

‘ J thought 
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‘ I thought not of aiding any human being: it seemed to me at 
once a wild and a vain presumption ;— as soon might one hope to 
touch the hand of Lazarus lying in the bosom of Abraham, as 
succour, serve, or approach even the good, —as avert the fate of 
the evil and the sinner. Something, indeed, of a different 
momentary impulse, had moved me to lift the fallen infant, 
and still I pressed it closely to my panting bosom. On, on 
I fled, till, passing with a quick, hesitating fearfulness, under the 
lofty central arch of the Lisbon aqueduct, I found myself alone 
— alone on the bank of a clear, shallow rivulet, which, in peaceful 
murmurs, flowed gently over its rocky bed, and glistened to the 
sunbeams, and watered the roots of flowers where bees were hum- 
ming over their honey-yielding treasures. | 

‘ I threw myself down on the grassy bank. —I did not thank, 
or praise, or supplicate my God; but I seemed to ask, and find 
security in the sight of the water and the flowers, and a compa- 
nionship in these sweet, natural sounds. Wrath was on the city; 
but here, even I should be spared here, for the very bees’ sake.’ 


Agatha, the fair and sad idol of Osman’s disordered imagin- 
ation, expires in pining, cloistered seclusion; and she bein 
lost to him, he is lost to the world; or rather, the world is 
gained by him; for he becomes its joyless, loveless, hopeless 
wanderer. ‘The shade of Agatha follows wherever he roams, 
— waits on his nightly pillow, and darts upon his waking 
glance. ‘There is something in this story which elicits our 
deepest sympathy. We entertain the admiration of Osman; 
and mourn with him the destiny of the dignified, the resigned, 
the charming object of his affections. 

Being summoned home by his friends, the disconsolate 
traveller tardily obeys, and sails for England. He is cap- 
tured by a French frigate, and taken into Brest, where we 
behold him partaking his repast with the French officers; 
quaffing plentiful libations of brisk Champagne; and drown- 
ing in every bumper some petty enmity or national prejudice. 
He is removed to Blois, a provincial town, where he is the 
only prisoner. The spirit of restlessness still prompts; he 
breaks his parole; provides a false passport; and flies to 
Savoy under the name of Alvarez. Had we room here to 
quote we should be glad; and particularly the rich and 
sparkling pages which relate to Venice. Gianetta’s tale, 
which may be ranked among the best of the author’s many 
pleasing episodes, is an agreeeble digression from the main 
story. Quitting Venice he resorts to Rome, ‘ that city of 
sorrow, where ruin frowns, and the dark cypress waves.’ 
Here he feels and meditates much ; and his language becomes 
sometimes poetical, — sometimes even sublime. Here he is 
influenced, by a spirit of Catholicism, to make amas 
what 
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what he terms ‘ his sins :’ but his reception by the priest dis- 
gusts him ; and he repairs to Naples. _ It is his lot, while at 
Naples, to rescue from banditti a young lady who is called 
Maria Cecil; and both the preserver and preserved become 
enamoured, each of the other; Agatha, at the same time, not 
being forgotten. Circumstances occasion Osman to relate to 
the father of Maria the conflicting incidents of his life. The 
result is, that his hopes of marriage are destroyed ; and he 
again thinks of returning to England. Fate, however, had 
not yet done opposing her victim. He is carried to Algiers ; 
and his sufferings as a slave are narrated with great power. 
The benevolent interference of a Jew, whose grandchild he 
had rescued from death at the Lisbon earthquake, much im- 
proves his unfortunate condition. Persecution obliges the 
Jew to escape across the Desert; and Osman is again with- 
out a friend. ‘The following reflections on the contrast be- 
tween our native home and a fugitive life are worthy of at- 
tention : 


‘ Thus closed another scene of my desultory life. With those, 
who live in one country and on one spot, and in an even tenor, 
with the common share of joys and sorrows common to all, the 
links of society are not many, but the same, and we grow old, 
looking year by year on faces, we have always known, and with 
whose loves and hates, fortunes and afflictions, we are more or 
less mingled up, nay a part, as it were, till we die. Even if there 
has been any peculiar destiny; any deep disappointment; any 
bitter bereavement ; any change of circumstances, such as loss of 
fortune, or of the blessings of health ; still with the wasted purse, 
or the withered limb, we live on, completing the story of our life, 
among those with whom we began to tread the flowery opening of 
the early path, and who are still accompanying us on the thorn 
way, with faces we have always known, and voices to which we 
have always listened; this it is, which, if over the lives of many 
it throws a sameness, gives to those of others a deep, continuous 
interest, connected closely with the few beings among whom they 
act, whose destinies are bound up with their own, and who receive 
and impart colourings of character and of fate. 

‘ It is not so with the loose roamer on the world. Scenes shift 
before him. Persons appear, and pass away. The smiles of one 
day have little to do with the smiles of yesterday, or the morrow, 
and little connection can he have with them, beyond the cheerin 
sympathy of benevolence, awakened to contemplate, but dead, and 
barren in its influence. 

‘ Better for him is it to look upon the house of mourning ; there 
a tear he may chance to dry; a dying pillow he may chance to 
smooth; want he may feed; nakedness he may clothe; but the 
scene ‘shifts; the objects of his sympathy pass away; and leave 
him alone, with none to look on him but strangers. His hermit- 
age, though like a shepherd’s tent, he may remove it at will, — 
the 
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the dreariest, the most lonely of any ; cut off from that connection 
with the small circle of his fellow-men, assigned to him by Pro- 
vidence, he strays like a lost sheep, and finds no happy little flock, 
in whose green pasture he may lie down lovingly ; but he wanders 
through the tumult of crowded cities; trembles at every roar in 
the desert ; and finds no shelter, no peace, no stay. He hunts for 
it with panting hopes, runs here, runs there, rests for a minute near 
the gentle, or stands hid while the turbulent pass him by. If he 
sees a something green, he devours it as he goes, and he laps at 
the desert pool, or the city puddle, and hurries on.’ 


Osman again sails for Naples, and reaches it at the mo- 
ment'the city is ravaged by famine; the picture given of which 
almost makes us fancy ourselves amid the horrors of the 
scene. It is not possible for us to follow the author through 
his many wanderings and many miseries.. As we have before 
said, he uses his materials very lavishly, — some writers 
among us would, out of the incidents brought together in the 
narrow compass of these two volumes, have spun out, at least, 
half-a-dozen. 

Enough, we conceive, has been said to show the interesting 
character of the work; and we have only to caution the au- 
thor, at parting, against adopting any of the arts of hackney 
novel-writers. A dependence on his own fund of inform- 
ation, and on the machinery which he is well able to con- 
struct, will always insure him success in that class of writings 


of which * The Story of a Life’ is a sample. 





Art. XI. Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq. F.R.S. Secretary 
to the Admiralty, &c. &c. Edited by Lord Braybrooke. 
2Vols. 4to. Colburn. 1825.: 


T= very late period of the month at which these bulky 

volumes have been published, though copious quotations 
from them have found their way into the journals of the day, 
prevents us from giving them the benefit of a regular ana- 
lysis. ‘They are so full of curious and interesting matter, 
however, that our readers cannot fail to be gratified by such 
notice as the time permits. 

The work consists of, 1. a Preface; 2. the Life of Mr. 
Pepys; 3. Selections from his Diary; 4. Private Corre- 
spondence; and, 5. an Appendix. 

The frst informs us that the Rev. Mr. John Smith, of 
Cambridge, (Curate of Banham, Norfolk,) had decyphered 
the Diary from six folio tomes in the original short-hand of 
the writer, and now preserved in the Pepysian Library; and, 
farther, that the present publication comprehends only such @ 
portion 
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portion of the entries as Mr. Smith deemed most worthy of 
meeting the eye of the world. 

The second is a brief but sufficient biography. Samuel 
Pepys was the son of a tailor, and born in London, Feb- 
ruary 23. 1632. His family appears to have been respectable 
and well connected ; and he had the advantage of being edu- 
cated at St. Paul’s School and Cambridge. His studies at 
the latter place were abridged by an early marriage in Octo- 
ber, 1655, when he was only twenty-three years of age. The 
object of his choice, Elizabeth St. Michel, of Somerstshire, 
was unquestionably a beautiful woman, for he mentions her 
frequently in his Diary as “ the prettiest” of many “ fine 
ladies” who are described together. She was only fifteen 
when she became a wife; and the young couple had little else 
but love to make them happy: for the very first memoran- 
dum we find — after an introductory praise of God for good 
health — states as the close of the year 1659, ) 

‘ I lived in Axe-Yard, having my wife, and servant Jane, 
and no other family but us three,’ and then proceeds with all 
due parenthetical humility, 

‘ January 1. (Lord’s Day,) 1659-60. This morning (we 
living lately in the garret) | rose, put on my suit with great 
skirts, having not lately worn any other cloth but them. Went 
to Mr. Gunning’s* chapel at Exeter House,’ &c. 

The worthy gentleman was, nevertheless, living tolerabl 
well at this period, and in the employment of his relative, 
Lord Sandwich (styled my Lord throughout, though, at this 
opening, only Admiral Sir Edward Montagu): for, on the 
§th, he tells us of breakfasting upon ‘ cold turkey-pie and a 
goose !’ and, on the 26th, the following characteristic record 
is seen. 


‘ January, 1659-60. Home from my office to my Lord’s lodg- 
ings, where my wife had got ready a very fine dinner — viz. a dish 
of marrow-bones; a leg of mutton; a loin of veal; a dish of fowl, 
three pullets, and a dozen of Jarks all in a dish; a great tart; a 
neat’s tongue ; a dish of anchovies ; a dish of prawns; and cheese. 
My company was my father, my uncle Fenner, his two sons, 
Mr..Pierce, and all their wives, and my brother Tom. 

‘ The news of this day is a letter that speaks absolutely Monk’s 
concurrence with this parliament, and nothing else, which yet I 
hardly believe.’ 





* Gunning was afterwards Bishop of Chichester and of Ely. 
He had, as is related in Wood’s Athena, persevered in reading the 
Liturgy at the chapel at Exeter House during the predominancy 
of the Parliament, for which Cromwell often rebuked him. 


Mr. Pepys’s 
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Mr. Pepys’s future advancement in life was gradual, and 
justly due to his diligence. He filled several honorable 
official situations, served in parliament, was for two years 
President of the Royal Society, and finally died (not rich, 
however,) at Clapham, in 1703, aged 71. 

The three remaining divisions of the work will be illustrated 
by our future observations and extracts; and we need only 
say here that the Diary embraces ten strange years in our 
history, from 1659 to 1669; that the private correspondence 
is derived from Dr. Rawlinson’s collections in the Bodleian 
library, and lettersin the possession of Mr. S. Pepys Cockerel 
(the representative of the family); and:that the Appendix is 
merely a few not very important documents. 

Of the Diary, which is the truly important part of the 
publication, it is justly remarked, — 

‘ The Journal contains the most unquestionable evidences of 
veracity ; and, as the writer made no scruple of committing his 
most secret thoughts to paper, encouraged, no doubt, by the con- 
fidence which he derived from the use of short-hand, perhaps there 
never was a publication more implicitly to be relied upon for the 
authenticity of its statements, and the exactness with which every 
fact is detailed. Upon this point I can venture to speak with the 
less hesitation, having, in preparing the sheets for the press, had 
occasion to compare many parts of the Diary with different accounts 
of the same transactions recorded elsewhere; and in no instance 
could I detect any material error or wilful misrepresentation.’ 


Much more, indeed, may be urged in favor of this singu- 
lar record. It exhibits, with utter simplicity, the personal 
characters of the writer, and of those (many of them remark- 
able persons) with whom he was most intimately .associated. 
It presents traits of the general manners of the age, from the 
king and his court, to the lowest individual and the bear- 
garden. It contains more interesting particulars of the history 
of the stage, at the period of the Restoration, — a period 
when so little is known of it from authentic sources, — than 
are to be met with elsewhere. It also furnishes many strik- 
ing anecdotes of the state of literature, of the cultivation 
of music, of new inventions and introductions, of the plague 
and great fire, and, in fine, of every matter which employed 
the minds and bodies of our progenitors a century and a half 
ago; and, consequently, of every thing which can excite the 
feelings, and deserve the attention of their descendants. Of 
the dissolute court of Charles, it is true, we have already a 
vivid picture by Count Grammont*, and of the literature of 


the 


* Count Grammont, (or, more correctly, Gramont,) though a 
contemporary of Pepys, is not (we think) mentioned once in the 
Diary. 
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the time a more ample account in Evelyn: but for an insight 
into the society, the habits, feelings, and doings of our ances- 
tors, we know of nothing to compare with Pepys. His minute- 
ness of detail is delightful: we are acquainted with the very 
fashion of every coat he wore; the curl of every wig; the cut 
of every cloak; the color and shape of female accoutrements ; 
the number and position of patches ; the very mould and glass, 
as it. were, of every novelty. Still because he is minute on 
points of daily intercourse and occurrence, it does not follow 
that he is of little value upon affairs of national and general 
importance. On the contrary, contemporary history must be 
much benefited by these statements, which teach us to esti- 
mate men and measures far more accurately, by slight touches, 
than we can ever do by having them displayed according to 
the philosophy of the historian. Clarendon with all his 
knowlege, and Burnet with all his acumen, when descanting 
on “ the lewdness of that time*,” do not yield us such lights as 
the little tapers of Mr. Pepys. His are home-items, whereas 
such chroniclers as the Count Grammont only startle us with 
such doctrines as these : 

“ Every man who believes that his honour depends upon that 
of his wife is a fool who torments himself and drives her to de- 
spair ; but he who, being naturally jealous, has the additional 
misfortune of loving his wife, and who expects that she should 
only live for him, is a perfect madman, whom the torments of 
hell have actually taken hold of in this world, and whom nobody 
pities. All reasoning and observation on these unfortunate, cir- 
cumstances attending wedlock concur in this, that precaution is 
vain and useless before the evil, and revenge odious afterwards.” 
[See Memoirs of Count Grammont, vol. ii. chap. 2.} 


Such are the jocular sentiments of the worthy Count, who, 
speaking of these enormities destructive of every human hap- 
piness, might fairly say of them quorum pars magna fui: but 
his generalizations are nothing to the “ particular facts” of 
Mr. Pepys. 

With regard to Evelyn’s Remains, it may be remembered 
that only about a hundred pages in the two volumes they 
occupy treat of the epoch and actors who figure so pecu- 
liarly in the present work. Where the coincidences happen, 








a 


Diary. The Memoirs known by his name are too melancholy a 
corroboration of the facts related by our honest Journalist. Heart- 
less men and profligate women shine, like Corruption, over the 
Caricaturist’s page, (for such it is, in spite of its chivalry,) the one 
without honour, the other without virtue. Would that some re- 
cord could be discovered of the better parts of England at this 
era: perhaps there is none. — Rev. 

* See his History, vol.i. p. 137. 
Rey. Jung, 1825. P it 
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it is wonderfully pleasant to trace the different views of each 
writer: but into these we have not an opportunity now to enter; 
and we are sorry for it, because the corroboration thus offered 
is extremely valuable, —that of Evelyn, a highly literary cha. 
racter, telling us what he did, and thus making a partial mir. 
ror of the age; and that of Pepys, who kept for his own 
remembrance an account not only of all he did, but of alj 
he saw and heard; and who thus preserved as perfectly as it 
can be done, * the abstract and brief chronicle of the times,” 
We shall, however, even in this concise Review, make one or 
two corresponding statements to illustrate our remarks. 

In looking over the memorabilia of Pepys, passing the cu- 
rious particulars of the King’s being brought from Holland, 
we shall commence with a London scene appropriate to the 
Restoration. 


‘ We were told that the Parliament had sent Scott and Robin- 
son to Monk this afternoon, but he would not hear them. And 
that the Mayor and Aldermen had offered their own houses for 
himself and his officers; and that his soldiers would lack for 
nothing. And indeed I saw many people give the soldiers drink 
and money, ana all along the streets cried * God bless them,” 
and extraordinary good words. Hence we went to a merchant's 
house hard by, where I saw Sir Nich. Crisp, and so we went to 
the Star tavern (Monk being then at Benson’s). In Cheapside 
there were a great many bonfires, and Bow bells and all the bells 
in all the churches as we went home were a-ringing. Hence we 
went homewards, it being about ten at night. But the common 
joy that was every where to be seen! The number of bonfires, 
there being fourteen between St. Dunstan’s and Temple Bar, and 
at Strand Bridge I could at one time tell thirty-one fires. In King 
Strect seven or eight; and all along burning, and roasting, and 
drinking for rumps. There being rumps tied upon sticks and 
carried up and down. ‘The butchers at the May Pole in the 
Strand rang a peal with their knives when they were going to 
sacrifice their rump. On Ludgate Hill there was one turning of 
a spit that had a rump tied upon it, and another basting of it 
Indeed it was past imagination, both the greatness and the sudden- 
ness of it. At one end of the street you would think there was 
a whole lane of fire, and so hot that we were fain to keep on the 
further side.’ 


There never, perhaps, was such a national stagnation as at 
this crisis. Almost any man of influence might have advanced 
his own pretensions to supreme power; and almost any man 
might have led the way to do what Monk did. ‘The King was 
restored by means of which every one has read in the his 
tories of that event, and what between the looseness of mat- 
ners imported from the Continent and the rebound from 
puritanism at home, a strange effervescence ensued. Pepys 

among 
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among his many similar stories of the profligacy of the upper 
ranks, has the tollowing : 


‘ September 17th. Meeting Mr. Pierce, the chyrurgeon, he 
took me into Somersett House; and there carried me into the 
Queene-Mother’s presence-chamber, where she was with our own 
Queene sitting on her left hand (whom I did never see before) ; 
and though she be not very charming, yet she hath a good, mo- 
dest, and innocent look, which is pleasing. Here I also saw 
Madam Castlemaine, and, which pleased me most, Mr. Crofts, the 
King’s bastard, a most pretty sparke of about 15 years old, who, 
I perceive, do hang much upon my Lady Castlemaine, and is 
always with her; and, I hear, the Queenes both are mighty kind 
tohim. By and by in comes the King, and anon the Duke and 
his Duchesse; so that, they being all together, was such a sight 
as I never could almost have happened to see with so much ease 
and Jeisure. They staid till it was dark, and then went away; the 
King and his Queene, and my Lady Castlemaine and young Crofts, 
in one coach, and the rest in other coaches. Here were great 
stores of great ladies, but very few handsome. The King and 
Queene were very merry ; and he would have made the Queene- 
Mother believe that his Queene was with child, and said that she 
said so. And the young Queene answered, “ You lye;” which was 
the first English word that I ever heard her say: which made the 
King good sport; and he would nave made her say in English, 
“ Confess and be hanged.” 

‘ Christmas Day. Had a pleasant walk to Whitehall, where I 
intended to have received the communion with the family, but I 
come a little too late. So I walked up into the house and spent 
my time looking over pictures, particularly the ships in King Henry 
the Eighth’s voyage to Bullaen; marking the great difference be- 
tween those built then and now. By and by down to the chapel 
again, where Bishop Morley preached upon the song of the angels, 
“ Glory to God on high, on earth peace, and good will towards 
men.” Methought he made but a poor sermon, but long, and 
reprehending the common jollity of the court for the true joy that 
shall and ought to be on these days. Particularized concerning 
their excess in playes and gaming, saying that he whose office it is 
to keep the gamesters in order and within bounds, serves but for a 
second rather in a duell, meaning the groome-porter. Upon which 
it was worth observing how far they are come from taking the re- 
prehensions of a bishop seriously, that they all laugh in the chapel 
when he reflected on their ill actions and courses. 

* December 31st. Public matters stand thus: The King is 
bringing, as is said, his family, and navy, and all other his charges, 
toa less expence. In the mean time, himself following his plea- 
sures more than with good advice he would do; at least, to be 
seen to all the world to do so. His dalliance with my Lady Castle- 
maine being publick, every day, to his great reproach ; and his 
favouring of none at court so much as those that are the confidants 
of his pleasure, as Sir H. Bennet and Sir Charles Barkeley ; — 
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good God! put it into his heart to mend, before he makes himself 
too much contemned by his people for it ! Tie Duke of Monmouth 
is in so great splendour at court, and so dandled by the King, that 
some doubt, that, if the King should have no child by the Queene 
(which there is yet no appearance of), whether he would not be 
acknowledged for a Jawfulson; and that there will be a difference 
follow between the Duke of York and him; which God prevent! 
My Lord Chancellor is threatened by people to be questioned, the 
next sitting of the Parliament, by some spirits that do not love to 
see him so great: but certainly he is a good servant to the King, 
The Queene-Mother is said to keep too great a court now; and 
her being married to my Lord St. Alban’s is commonly talked of: 
and that they had a daughter between them in France, how true, 
God knows. The Bishops are high, and go on without any diff. 
dence in pressing uniformity; and the Presbyters seem silent in it, 
and either conform or lay down, though without doubt they expect 
a turn, and would be glad these endeavours of the other fanatiques 
would take effect ; there having been a plot lately found, for which 
four have been publickly tried at the Old Bayley and hanged. 

‘ May, 1663. After dinner I went up to Sir Thomas Crewe, 
who lies there not very well in his head, being troubled with 
vapours and fits of dizzinesse ; and there I sat talking with him all 
the afternoon upon the unhappy posture of things at this time; 
that the King do mind nothing but pleasures, and hates the very 
sight or thoughts of business. If any of the sober counsellors 
give him good advice, and move him in any thing to his good and 
honour, the other part, which are his counsellors of pleasure, take 
him when he is with my Lady Castlemaine, and in a humour of 
delight, and then persuade him that he ought not to hear nor 
listen to the advice of those old dotards or counsellors that were 
heretofore his enemies: when, God knows! it is they that now-a- 
days do most study his honour.’ 


Continuing these notices, we are told, (February 1664-5,) 


‘ My Lady Sandwich tells me how my Lord Castlemaine is 
coming over from France, and is believed will soon be made 
friends with his lady again. What mad freaks the mayds of ho- 
nour at court have, that Mrs. Jennings*, one of the Dutchesse’s 
maids the other day dressed herself like an orange-wench, and 
went up and down, and cried oranges; _ till falling down, or by 
some accident, her fine shoes were discerned, and she put toa 
great deal of shame; that such as these tricks being ordinary, 
and worse among them, thereby few will venture among them for 
wives: My Lady Castlemaine will in merriment say, that het 
daughter (not above a year old or two) will be the first mayd m 
the court that will be married.’ 


The character of Lady Castlemaine, as drawn by Burnet and 
other writers, though sufficiently notorious to have placed her as 
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the head of such a bevy: yet assuredly the King’s mistress 
(created Duchess of Cleveland) was worthy of a superior 
rank, even, among these sportive maids of honour to the 
Queen! Grammont’s Memoirs also curiously embroider this 
lady’s fame 3 and therewith the customs of the age. 


«© Miss Stewart’s beauty (he says) began at this time to be cele- 
brated. ‘The Countess of Castlemaine perceived that the Kin 
paid attention to her; but, instead of being alarmed at it, she 
favoured, as far as she was able, this new inclination, whether 
from an indiscretion commen to all those who think themselves 
superior to the rest of mankind, or whether she designed, by this 
pastime, to divert the King’s attention from the commerce which 
she held with Jermyn. She was not satisfied with appearing with- 
out any degree of uneasiness at a preference which all the court 
began to remark: she even affected to make Miss Stewart her 
favourite, and invited her to all the entertainments she made for 
the King; and, in confidence of her own charms, with the greatest 
indiscretion, she often kept her to sleep. The King, who seldom 
neglected to visit the Countess before she rose, seldom failed 
likewise to tind Miss Stewart in bed with her. The most indif- 
ferent objects have charms in a new attachment: however, the 
imprudent Countess was not jealous of this rival’s appearing with 
her, insuch a situation, being confident, that whenever she thought 
fit, she could triumph over all the advantages which these oppor- 
tunities could afford Miss Stewart ; but she was quite mistaken.” 


Miss Stewart herself, however, if, indeed, she ever yielded 
to his power, seems to have been no subservient favourite of the 
amorous King. Grammont, in his dogmatical way, tells us: 


“ The Duke of Buckingham formed the design of governing 
her in order to ingratiate himself with the King; God knows 
what a governor he would have been, and what a head he was 
possessed of, to guide another; however, he was the properest 
man in the world to insinuate himself with Miss Stewart: she was 
childish in her behaviour, and laughed at every thing, and her 
taste for frivolous amusements, though unaffected, was-only allow- 
able ina girl about twelve or thirteen years old. A child, however, 
she was, in every other respect, except playing with a doll: 
blind-man’s buff was her most favourite amusement: she was 
building castles of cards, while the deepest play was going on 
in her apartments, where you saw her surrounded by eager cour- 
tiers, who handed her the cards, or young architects, who endea- 
voured to imitate her. 

** She had, however, a passion for music, and had some taste 
for singing. The Duke of Buckingham, who built the finest 
towers of cards imaginable, had an agreeable voice: she had 
nO aversion to scandal; and the Duke was both the father and 
the mother of scandal : he made songs, and invented old women’s 
stories with which she was delighted ; but his particular talent 
consisted in turning into ridicule whatever was ridiculous in other 
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people, and in taking them off, even in their presence, without 
their perceiving it: in short, he knew how to act all parts, with 
so much grace and pleasantry, that it was difficult to do without 
him, when he had a mind to make himself agreeable ; and he made 
himself so necessary to Miss Stewart’s amusement, that she sent 
all over the town to seek for him, when he did not attend the 
King to her apartments. 

‘‘ He was extremely handsome, and still thought himself much 
more so than he really was: although he had a great deal of dis. 
cernment, yet his vanity made him mistake some civilities as jp. 
tended for his person, which were only bestowed on his wit and 
drollery : in short, being seduced by too good an opinion of his 
own merit, he forgot his first project and his Portuguese mistress, 
in order to pursue a fancy in which he mistook himself; for he 
no sooner began to act aserious part with Miss Stewart, than he 
met with so severe a repulse, that he abandoned, at once, all his 
designs upon her: however, the familiarity she had procured him 


with the King opened the way to those favours to which he was 
afterwards advanced.” 


In fact, the afterwards Duchess of Richmond, under the 
semblance of childishness (as Brutus under that of madness), 
seems to have played her own cards, and built her own castles, 
in a style above the comprehension of the King, Buckingham, 


Grammont, or Pepys: but to return to the last of these, and 
his court-register, anno 1665: 


‘ March 19th. Mr. Povy and I in his coach to Hyde-Park, 
being the first day of the tour there. Where many brave ladies; 
among others, Castlemaine lay impudently upon her back in her 
coach asleep, with her mouth open.’ 

‘ He (Mr. Price a celebrated surgeon) tells me how the Duke of 
York is wholly given up to his new mistress, my Lady Denham *, 
going at noon-day with all his gentlemen to visit her in Scotland- 
Yard ; she declaring she will not be his mistress, as Mrs. Price, to 
go up and down the privy stairs, but will be owned publickly ; and 
so she is. [Oh! mighty honour !] ‘ Mr. Brouncker it seems was 
the pimp to bring it about, and my Lady Castlemaine, who 
designs thereby to fortify herself by the Duke; there being a 
falling out the other day between the King and her: on this 
occasion, the Queene, in ordinary talk before the ladies in her 
drawing-room, did say to my Lady Castlemaine that she feared 
the King did take cold, by staying so late abroad at her house. 
She answered before them all, that he did not stay so late abroad 
with her, for he went betimes thence, (though he do not before 
one, two, or three in the morning, ) but must stay somewhere else. 
The King then coming in and overhearing, did whisper in the 
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* It was said her husband poisoned her to revenge his dis- 
honour. 
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eare aside, and told her she was a bold, impertinent woman, and 
bid her to be gone out of the court, and not come again till he 
sent for her; which she did presently, and went toa lodging in 
the Pell-Mell, and kept there two or three days, and then sent to 
the King to know whether she might send for her things away out 
of her house. The King sent to her, she must first come and 
view them; and so she come, and the King went to her, and all 
friends again. He tells me she did, in her anger, say she would 
be even with the King, and print his letters to her. So putting 
all together, we are and are like to be in a sad condition.’ 


In 1667 while the Dutch were scouring the Thames 
almost up to London, and the country was in the utmost 
alarm, Mr. Povy is mentioned as informing the writer, 


‘ That it is out of possibility for us to escape being undone, 
there being nothing in our power to do that is necessary for the 
saving of us ; a lazy prince, no council, no money, no reputation 
at home or abroad. He says that to this day the King do follow 
the women as much as ever he did; that the Duke of York hath 
not got Mrs. Middleton, as I was told the other day: but says 
that he wants not her, for he hath others, and hath always had, 
and that he hath known them brought through the matted gallery 
at White Hall into his closet; nay, he hath come out of his wife’s 
bed and gone to others laid in bed for him.’ !!! 


Another reporter, (Mr. Fenn,) Pepys records, 


‘ Tells me that the King and my Lady Castlemaine are quite 
broke off*, and she is gone away, and is with child, and swears 
the King shall own it; and she will have it christened in the chapel 
at White Hall se, and owned for the King’s, as other Kings have 
done; or she will bring it into White Hall gallery, and dash the 
brains of it out before the King’s face. ¢ He tells me, that the 

King 


* They seem to have had many quarrels and bickerings, in each of 
which the lady, as usual, gets off victoriously. In one scene she 
tells the King he is “ a fool, and allows fools to govern him ;” and, 
throughout, she covers her own intrigues by accusing her royal 
goose of infidelity, and pretending to be jealous of him. — Rev. 

+ A later entry runs thus :— ‘ How imperious this woman is, 
and hectors the King to do whatever she will. It seems she is 
with child, and the King says he did not get it; with that she made 
aslighting puh with her mouth, and never came in again, till the 
King went to Sir Daniel Harvy’s to pray her; and so she is come 
to-day, when one would think his mind should be full of other 
cares, having this morning broken up such a parliament, with so 
much discontent, and so many wants upon him, and but yesterda 
heard such asermon against adultery. But it seems she hath told 
the King that whoever did get it, he should own it. And the bottom 
of the quarrel is this: — she is fallen in love with young Jermyn, 
P 4 who 
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King and court were never in this world so bad as they are now 
for gaming, swearing, women, and drinking, and the most abomin- 
able vices that ever were in the world ; so that all must come to 
nought.’ — 

‘ He do say that the court is in a way to ruin all for their plea- 
sures ; and says, that he himself hath once taken the liberty to tell 
the King the necessity of having at least a shew of religion in the 
government, and sobriety; and that it was that, that did set up and 
keep up Oliver, though he was the greatest rogue in the world, 
He tells me the King adheres to no man, but this day delivers him- 
self up to this, and the next to that, to the ruin of himself, and 
business: that he is at the command of any woman like a slave,’ &¢. 


We shall finish this sketch of the morals of our fathers 
with one other anecdote. Let us premise that the Duke of 
Buckingham had killed the husband of the lady ! 


‘ Tam told that the Countess of Shrewsbury is brought home 
by the Duke of Buckingham to his house, where his Duchess 
saying, that it was not for her and the other to live together in 
a house, he answered, ‘*‘ Why, madam, I did think so, and there- 
fore have ordered your coach to be ready, to carry you to your 
father’s,” which was a devilish speech, but they say true; and 
my Lady Shrewsbury is there it seems.’ 


Now though we may not pin our faith to the veracity of all 
or any of these reports, the very existence of them, and their 
being entertained by such a man as Pepys, are sufficient to 
shew us what times these were. Hypocrisy, the tribute which 
vice pays to virtue, appears to have been forgotten amid li- 
centious revels and barefaced profligacy. Women were not 
distinguished unless by the shame of open intrigues; and, 
vitiated by promiscuous indulgences, the men forfeited every 
claim to respect; being lovers without fidelity, husbands with- 
cut feeling, friends without honor, and actors in the general _ 
intercourse of life without one particle of moral principle. 

Without referring to Marvell’s Satire, or to Macpherson’s 
State Papers, much may be learnt concerning the conduct of 
political affairs from these volumes: but, as we have said, the 
period of their publication precludes us from a mature con- 
sideration of them. We shall, therefore, rather make a mis- 
cellaneous selection of striking passages than attempt a phi- 
losophical or critical view of their bearings. ‘The following 
extracts illustrate the habits of the period: 

ats Lusk i) a 
who hath of late been with her oftener than the King, and is now 
going to marry my Lady Falmouth ; the King is mad at her enter- 
iaining Jermyn, and she is mad at Jermyn’s going to marry from 
her, so they are all mad; and thus the kingdom is governed.’ 





‘ July 
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¢ July Sth. (Lord’s Day.) To White Hall chapel, where I got 


jn with ease by going before the Lord Chancellor with Mr. Kipps. 
Here I heard very good musique, the first time that ever I re- 
member to have heard the organs and singing-men in surplices ‘in 
my life. The Bishop of Chichester preached before the King, 
and made a great flattering sermon, which I did not like that the 
clergy should meddle with matters of state. Dined with Mr. 
Luellin and Salisbury at a cook’s shop. Home, and staid all the 
afternoon with my wife till after sermon. There till Mr. Faire- 
brother came to call us out to my father’s to supper. He told 
me how he had perfectly procured me to be made Master in Arts 
by proxy, which did somewhat please me, though I remember my 
cousin Roger Pepys was the other day persuading me from it. 

‘10th. This day I put on my new silk suit, the first that ever 
I wore in my life. Home, and called my wife, and took her 
to Clodins’s to a great wedding of Nan Hartlib to Mynheer Roder, 
which was kept at Goring-House with very great state, cost, and 
noble company. But among all the besuties there, my wife was 
thought the greatest. And finding my Lord in White Hall gar- 
den, I got him to go to the Secretary’s, which he did, and desired 
the dispatch of his and my bills to be signed by the King. His 
bill is to be Earle of Sandwich, Viscount Hinchingbrooke, and 
Baron of St. Neot’s. Home, with my mind pretty quiet: not 
returning, as I said I would, to see the bride put to bed. 

‘ October 7th. (Lord’s day.) ‘To White Hall on foot, calling 
at my father’s to change my long black cloake for a’short one 
(long cloakes being now quite out); but he being gone to church, 
I could not get one. I heard Dr. Spurstow preach before the 
King a poor dry sermon; but a very good anthem of Captain 
Cook’s afterwards. To my Lord’s, and dined with him; he all 
dinner-time talking French to me, and telling me the story how 
the Duke of York hath got my Lord Chancellor’s daughter with 
child, and that she do lay it to him, and that for certain he did 
promise her marriage, and had signed it with his blood, but that 
he by stealth had got the paper out of her cabinett. And that 
the King would have him to marry her, but that he will not. So 
that the thing is very bad for the Duke, and them all; but my 
Lord do make light of it, as a thing that he believes is not a new 
thing for the Duke to do abroad. 

‘13th. I went out to Charing Cross, to see Major-general 
Harrison * hanged, drawn, and quartered; which was done there, 
he looking as cheerful as any man could do in that condition. 
He was presently cut down, and his head and heart shewn to the 
people, at which there was great shouts of joy. It is said, that 
he said that he was sure to come shortly at the right hand of 

Christ to judge them that now had judged him; and that his wife 


ee 








‘* Fhomas Harrison, son of a butcher at Newcastle-under- 
Line, appointed by Cromwell to convey Charles I. from Windsor 
to Whitehall, in order to his trial, and afterwards sat as one of 
his judges.’ 
do 
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do expect his coming again. Thus it was my chance to see the 
King beheaded at White Hall, and to see the first blood shed jn 
revenge for the King at Charing Cross. 

‘ 14th. To White Hall chappell, where one Dr. Crofts made 
an indifferent sermon, and after it an anthem, ill sung, which made 
the King laugh. Here I first did see the Princesse Royall since 
she came into England. Here I also observed, how the Duke of 
York and Mrs. Palmer did talk to one another very wantonly 
through the hangings that parts the King’s closet and the closet 
where the ladies sit.’ — 

‘ November Ist. This morning Sir W. Penn and I were mounted 
early, and had very merry discourse all the way, he being very 
good company. We come to Sir W. Batten’s, where he lives like 
a prince, and we were made very welcome. Among other things 
he shewed me my Lady’s closet, wherein was great store of rari- 
ties ; as also a chair, which he calls King Harry’s chaire, where 
he that sits down is catched with two irons, that come round about 
him, which makes good sport. Here dined with us two or three 
more country gentlemen ; among the rest Mr. Christmas, my old 
school-fellow, with whom I had much talk. He did remember 
that I was a great Roundhead when I was a boy, and I was much 
afraid that he would have remembered the words that I said the 
day the King was beheaded, (that, were I to preach upon hin, 
my text should be, “‘ The memory of the wicked shall rot ;”) but 
I found afterwards that he did not go away from school before 
that time.’ — 

‘December 4th. This day the Parliament voted that the bodies 
of Oliver, Ireton, Bradshaw, &c., should be taken up out of their 
graves in the Abbey, and drawn to the gallows, and there hanged 
and buried under it : which (methinks) do trouble me that a man 
of so great courage as he was should have that dishonour, though 
otherwise he might deserve it enough. : 

¢ January ZIst, 1661. This day many more of the Fifth-Mo- 
narchy-Men were hanged.’ — 

‘30th. To my Lady Batten’s; where my wife and she are lately 
come back again from being abroad, and seeing of Cromwell, 
Ireton, and Bradshaw, hanged and buried at Tyburne. 

‘ February 5. Into the Hall; and there saw my Lord Treasurer 
(who was sworn to-day at the Exchequer, with a great company 
of lords and persons of honour to attend him,) go up to the 
Treasury offices, and take possession thereof; and also saw the 
heads of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton, set up at the further 
end of the Hall. 

‘ April 2d. To St.James’s Park, where I saw the Duke of 
York playing at pelemele, the first time that ever I saw the sport. 
Then to the Dolphin to Sir W. Batten, and Pen, and other 
company ; among others Mr. Delabar ; where strange how these. 
men, who at other times are all wise men, do now, in their drink, 
betwitt and reproach one another with their former conditions, and 
their actions as in public concerns, till I was ashamed to see it.'— 


On 
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On the day of the King’s proclamation, we have the fol- 
lowing among other traits : 


‘ At Mr. Bowyer’s; a great deal of company, some I knew, 
others I did not. Here we staid upon the leads and below till it 
was late, expecting to see the fire-works, but they were not per- 
formed to-night: only the city had a light like a glory round 
about it with bonfires. At last I went to King-streete, and there 
sent Crockford to my father’s and my house, to tell them I could 
not come home to-night, because of the dirt, and a coach could 
not be had. And so I took my wife and Mrs. Frankleyn (who I 
proferred the civility of lying with my wife at Mrs, Hunt’s to- 
night) to Axe-yard, in which at the further end there were three 
great bonfires, and a great many great gallants, men and women ; 
and they laid hold of us, and would have us drink the King’s 
health upon our knees, kneeling upon a faggot, which we all did, 
they drinking to us one after another. Which we thought a 
strange frolique ; but these gallants continued there a great while, 
and I wondered to see how the ladies did tipple. At last I sent 
my wife and her bed-fellow to bed, and Mr. Hunt and I went in 
with Mr. Thornbury (who did give the company all their wine, he 
being yeoman of the wine-cellar to the King;) and there, with 
his wife and two of his sisters, and some gallant sparks that were 
there, we drank the King’s health and nothing else, till one of the 
gentlemen fell down stark drunk, and there lay; and I went to 
my Lord’s pretty well.’— 

‘ September 7th. Having appointed the young ladies at the 
wardrobe to go with them to the play to-day, my wife and I took 
them to the theatre, where we seated ourselves close by the King 
and Duke of York, and Madame Palmer, which was great content ; 
and, indeed, I can never enough admire her beauty. And here 
was ‘‘ Bartholomew Fayre,” with the puppet-shewe, acted to-day, 
which had not been these forty years, (it being so satyricall against 
puritanism, they durst not till now, which is strange they should 
already dare to do it, and the King do countenance it,) but I do 
never a whit like it the better for the puppets, but rather the 
worse. Thence home with the ladies, it being by reason of our 
staying a great while for the King’s coming, and the length of the 
play, near nine o’clock before it was done.’— 

* To the Trinity House ; where, among others, I found my Lords 
Sandwich and Craven, and my cousin Roger Pepys, and Sir Wm. 
Wheeler. Both at and after dinner we had great discourses of the 
nature and power of spirits, and whether they can animate dead 
bodies ; in all which, as of the general appearance of spirits, my 
Lord Sandwich is very scepticall. He says the greatest warrants 
that ever he had to believe any, is the present appearing of the 
devil in Wiltshire, much of late talked of, who beats a drum up 
anddown. ‘There are books of it, and, they say, very true; buat 
my Lord observes, that though he do answer to any tune that you 
will play to him upon another drum, yet one time he tried to pla 
and could not; which makes him suspect the whole; and I thin 
it Is a good argument. ’ 
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‘ To the King’s Head ordinary ; and a pretty gentleman in oy, 
company, who confirms my Lady Castlemaine’s being gone from 
court, but knows not the reason: he told us of one wipe the Queene 
a little while ago did give her, when she come in and found the 
Queene under the dresser’s hands, and had been so long: “] 
wonder your Majesty,” says she, ‘* can have the patience to sit so 
long a-dressing ?” —“ I have so much reason to use patience,” 
says the Queene, ‘that I can very well bear with it.” He thinks 
it may be the Queene hath commanded her to retire, though that 
is not likely.’— 

‘ February Ist, 1664. Ihear how two men last night, justling 
for the wall about the new Exchange, did kill one another, each 
thrusting the other through; one of them of the King’s chapel, 
one Cave, and the other a retainer of my Lord Generall Middle. 
ton’s. Thence to White Hall, where, in the Duke’s chamber, the 
King come and stayed an hour or two laughing at Sir W. Petty, 
who was there about his boat ; and at Gresham College in gene- 
ral; at which poor Petty was, I perceive, at some loss; but did 
argue discreetly, and bear the unreasonable follies of the King’s 
objections and other bystanders with great discretion ; and offered 
to take oddes against the King’s best boates: but the King would 
not lay, but cried him down with words only. Gresham College 
he mightily laughed at, for spending time only in weighing of ayre, 
and doing nothing else since they sat. Mr. Pierce tells me how 
the King, coming the other day to his theatre to see “ The In- 
dian Queene,” (which he commends for a very fine thing,) my Lady 
Castlemaine was in the next box before he come; and leaning 
over other ladies awhile to whisper with the King, she rose out of 
the box and went into the King’s, and set herself on the King’s 
right hand, between the King and the Duke of York ;: which, he 
swears, put the King himself, as well as every body else, out of 
countenance ; and believes that she did it only to shew the world 
that she is not out of favour yet, as was believed.’— 

‘I to Sir George Carteret’s to dinner; where Mr. Cofferer 
Ashburnham; who told a good story of a prisoner’s being con- 
demned at Salisbury for a small matter. While he was on the 
bench with his father-in-law Judge Richardson, and while they 
were considering to transport him to save his life, the fellow flunga 
great stone at the Judge, that missed him, but broke through the 
wainscoat. Upon this he had his hand cut off, and was hanged 
presently. — 

‘ To the Bear-Garden, where now the yard was full of people, 
and those most of them seamen, striving by force to get in. I got 
into the common pit; and there, with my cloak about my face, I 
stood and saw the prize fought, till one of them, a shoemaker, was 
so cut in both his wrists that he could not fight any longer, and 
then they broke off: his enemy was a butcher. The sport very good, 
and various humours to be seen among the rabble that is there. — 


And in 1666. 


‘ After dinner with my wife and Mercer to the Beare-Gar- 


den; where I have not been, I think, of many years, and saw 
some 
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some good sport of the bull's tossing of the dogs ; one into the 
very boxes. But it is a very rude and nasty pleasure. We 
had a great many hectors in the same box with us, (and one 
very fine went into the pit, and played his dog for a wager, which 
was a strange sport for a gentleman,) where they drank wine, and 
drank Mercer’s health first; which I pledged with my hat off. 
We supped at home, and very merry. And then about nine 
o'clock to Mrs. Mercer's gate, where the fire and boys expected 
us, and her son had provided abundance of serpents and rockets ; 
and there mighty merry (my Lady Pen and Pegg going thither 
with us, and Nan Wright,) till about twelve at night, flinging out 
fireworks, and burning one another and the people over the way. 
And at last our businesses being most spent, we in to Mrs. Mer- 
cer’s, and there mighty merry, smutting one another with candle- 
grease and soot, till most of us were like devils. And that bein 
done, then we broke up, and to my house; and there I made 
them drink, and upstairs we went, and then fell into dancing, (W. 
Batelier dancing well,) and dressing him and I and one Mr. Banis- 
ter (who with my wife came over also with us) like women; and 
Mercer put on a suit of ‘Tom’s like a boy, and mighty mirth we 
had, and Mercer danced a jigg; and Nan Wright and my wife 
and Pegg Pen put on perriwigs. Thus we spent till three or four 
in the morning, mighty merry ; and then parted, and to bed. 

‘ With Sir H. Cholmly to Westminster; who by the way told 
me how merry the King and Duke of York and court were the 
other day, when they were going abroad a-hunting. They came 
to Sir G. Carteret’s house at Cranbourne, and there were enter- 
tained, and all made drunk ; and being all drunk, Armerer did 
come to the King, and swore to him by God, “ Sir,” says he, 
“you are not so kind to the Duke of York of late as you used to 
be.” — “ Not 1?” says the King. ‘* Why so?” —“ Why,” says 
he, “ if you are, let us drink his health.” — “ Why let us,” says 
the King. Then he fell on his knees and drank it; and having 
done, the King began to drink it. ‘“ Nay, Sir,” says Armerer, 
“by God you must do it on your knees!” So he did, and then 
all the company; and having done it, all fell a-crying for joy, 
being all maudlin and kissing one another, the King the Duke of 
York, and the Duke of York the King; and in such a maudlin 
pickle as never people were: and so passed the day. But Sir H. 
Cholmly tells me, that the King hath this good luck: that the 
next day he hates to have any body mention what he had done 
the day before, nor will suffer any body to gain upon him that 
way ; which is a good quality. — 

‘ December 1. 1662. Over the Parke, where I first in my life, 
it being a great frost, did see people sliding with their skeates, 
which is a very pretty art. 

‘ 31. Mr. Povey and I to Whitehall; he taking me thither on 
purpose to carry me into the ball this night before the King. He 
brought me first to the Duke’s chamber, where I saw him and the 
Duchesse at supper ; and thence into the room where the ball was 
to be, crammed with fine ladies, the greatest of the Court. By 
and 
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and by comes the King and Queene, the Duke and the Duchesse, 
and all the great ones: and after seating themselves, the King 
takes out the Duchesse of York ; and the Duke, the Duchesse of 
Buckingham ; the Duke of Monmouth, my Lady Castlemaine. 
and so other lords other ladies: and they danced the Brantle, 
After that, the King led a lady a single Coranto; and then the 
rest of the lords, one after another, other ladies: very noble it 
was, and great pleasure to see. Then to country dances; the 
King leading the first, which he called for; which was, says he, 
“¢ Cuckolds all awry,” the old dance of Englande. Of the ladies 
that danced, the Duke of Monmouth’s mistress, and my Lady 
Castlemaine, and a daughter of Sir Harry de Vicke’s, were the 
best. The manner was, when the King dances, all the ladies in 
the room, and the Queene herself, stand up ; and indeed he dances 
rarely, and much better than the Duke of York. Having staid 
here as long as I thought fit, to my infinite content, it being the 
greatest pleasure I could wish now to see at court, I went home, 
leaving them dancing. 

‘ 1665. May 28. To see my Lady Pen, where my wife and I 
were shewn a fine rarity: of fishes kept in a glass of water, that 
will live so for ever; and finely marked they are, being foreign. 

‘ June 7. The hottest day that ever I felt in my life. This 
day, much against my will, I did in Drury-Lane see two or three 
houses marked with a red cross upon the doors, and “ Lord have 
mercy upon us!” writ there ; which was a sad sight to me, being 
the first of the kind that to my remembrance I ever saw. — 

* To St. James’s, and did our usual business before the Duke of 
York; which signified little, our business being only complaints of 
lack of money. Here I saw a bastard of the late King of Sweden 
come to kiss his hands; a mighty modest French-like gentleman. 
Thence to White Hall, with Sir W. Batten and W. Pen, to 
Wilkes’s ; and there did hear many stories of Sir Henry Wood. 
About Lord Norwich drawing a tooth at a health. — 

‘ December 8. The great proviso passed the House of Par- 
liament yesterday : which makes the King and court mad, the 
King having given order to my Lord Chamberlain to send to the 
play-houses and brothels, to bid all the Parliament-men that were 
there to go to the Parliament presently. This is true, it seems; 
but it was carried against the court by thirty or forty voices. It 
is a proviso to the Poll Bill, that there shall be a committee of nine 
persons that shall have the inspection upon oath, and power of 
giving others, of all the accounts of the money given and spent for 
this warr. This hath a most sad face, and will breed very ill blood. 
He tells me, brought in by Sir Robert Howard, who is one of the 
King’s servants, at least hath a great office, and hath got, they say, 
20,000/. since the King comein. Mr. Pierce did also tel] me as 4 
great truth, as being told it by Mr. Cowly, who was by and heard 
it, that Tom Killegrew should publickly tell the King that his 
matters were coming into a very ill state; but that yet there was 4 
way to help ail. Says he, “ There is a good, honest, able man 
that I could name, that if your Majesty would employ, and — 
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mand to see all things well executed, all things would soon be 
mended ; and this is one Charles Stuart, who now spends his time 
in employing his lips about the court, and hath no other employ- 
ment; but if you would give him this employment, he were the 
fittest man in the world to perform it.” This, he says, is most 
true; but the King do not profit by any of this, but lays all aside, 
and remembers nothing, but to his pleasures again; which is a 
sorrowful consideration. 

‘ Talked of the King’s family with Mr. Hingston, the organist. 
He says many of the musique are ready to starve, they being five 
years behind-hand for their wages: nay, Evans, the hentas man 
upon the harp, having not his equal in the world, did the other 
day die for mere want, and was fain to be buried at the almes of the 
parish, and carried to his grave in the dark at night without one 
linke, but that Mr. Hingston met it by chance, and did give 12d. 
to buy two or three links. Thence I up to the Lords’ House to 
enquire for my Lord Bellasses ; and there hear how at a confer- 
rence this morning between the two Houses about the business 
of the Canary Company, my Lord Buckingham leaning rudely 
over my Lord Marquis Dorchester, my Lord Dorchester removed 
his elbow. Duke of Buckingham asked whether he was uneasy ; 
Dorchester replied, ** Yes, and that he durst not do this were he an 
where else.” Buckingham replied, ‘“‘ Yes he would, and that he was 
a better man than himself.” Dorchester said, *‘ that he lyed.” With 
this Buckingham struck off his hat, and took him by his periwigg, 
and pulled it aside, and held him. My Lord Chamberlain and others 
interposed, and upon coming into the House the Lords did order 
them both to the Tower, whither they are to go this afternoon. 

‘ This day’s work will bring‘the Lieutenant of the Tower 350/.’— 

‘ Among other discourse we talked of Nostradamus, his pro- 
phecy of these times, and the burning of the city of London — 
and Sir George Carteret did tell a story, how at his death he did 
make the town swear that he should never be dug up, or his tomb 
opened after he was buried ; but they did, after sixty years, do it, 
and upon his breast they found a plate of brasse, saying what a 
wicked and unfaithful people the people of that place were, who, 
after so many vows, should disturb and open him such a day, and 
year, and hour ; which, if true, is very strange.’ 


It is indeed: it beats * that famed wizzard,” Michael Scott. 
The following are traits of the bonhommie of the author, as 
well as of the times: 


‘ February 14. 1666-7. This morning come up to my wife's 
bed-side, I being up dressing myself, little Will. Mercer to be her 
valentine ; and brought her name writ upon blue paper in gold 
letters, done by himself, very pretty; and we were both well 
pleased with it. But I am also this year my wife’s valentine, and 
it will cost me 5/.; but that I must have laid out if we had not 
been valentines. ; 

‘ 25th. Lay long in bed, talking with pleasure with my poor 
wife, how she used to make coal-fires, and wash my foul — 
with 
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with her own hand for me, poor wretch ! in our little room at my 


Lord Sandwich’s ; for which I ought ever to love and admire her, 
and do. —’ 


A singular proof of the pecuniary distress to which the 
King was reduced will be found in the annexed quotation. 


‘ The King was vexed the other day (in 1667) for having no 
pene laid for him at the council-table, as was usual; and Sir 

ichard Browne did tell his Majesty he could call the person 
whose work it was to provide it: who being come, did tell his 
Majesty that he was but a poor man, and was out 4001. or 500), 
for it, which was as much as he was worth; and that he cannot 
provide it any longer without money, having not received a penny 
since the King’s coming in. So the King spoke to my Lord 
Chamberlain. And many such mementos the King do now-a-days 
meet withall, enough to make an ingenuous man mad.’ 

‘ April 26. To White Hall, and there saw the Duke of Albemarle, 
who is not well, and do grow crazy. While I was waiting in the 
Matted Gallery, a young man was working in Indian inke the great 
picture of the King and Queene sitting by Van Dike; and did it 
very finely. Then I took a turn with Mr. Evelyn; with whom I 
walked two hours, till almost one of the clock ; talking of the bad- 
ness of the government, where nothing but wickedness, and wicked 
men and women command the King; that it is not in his nature to 
gainsay any thing that relates to his pleasures; that much of it 
arises from the sickliness of our ministers of state, who cannot be 
about him as the idle companions are, and therefore he gives way 
to the young rogues ; and then from the negligence of the clergy, 
that a bishop shall never be seen about him, as the King of France 
hath always: that the King would fain have some of the same 
gang to be Lord Treasurer, which would be yet worse, for now 
some delays are put to the getting gifts of the King, as Lady 
Byron, who had been, as he called it, the King’s seventeenth mis- 
tress abroad, did not leave him till she had got him to give her an 
order for 4000/. worth of plate to be made for her; but by delays, 
thanks be to God! she died before she had it. He confirmed to 
me the business of the want of paper at the council-table the other 
day, which I have observed; Wooly being to have found it, and 
did, being called, tell the King to his face the reason of it. And 
Mr. Evelyn tells me of several of the menial servants of the court 
lacking bread, that have not received a farthing wages since the 
King’s coming in. He tells me the King of France hath his mis- 
tresses, but laughs at the foolery of our King, that makes his bas- 
tards princes, and loses his revenue upon them, and makes his 
mistresses his masters. And the King of France did never grant 
Lavaliere any thing to bestow on others, and gives a little subsist- 
ence, but no more, to his bastards.’ 


Other characteristics of the age are here related. 


‘ Comes news from Kate Joyce that, if I would see her husband 
alive, I must come presently. So I to him, and find his ae" 
rattle 
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ratiled in the throate; and they did lay pigeons to his feet, and all 
despair of him. It seems on Thursday last he went sober and 
quiet to Islington, and behind one of the inns (the White Lion) 
did fling himself into a pond: was spied by a poor woman, and 
got out by some people, and set on his head and got to life: and 
so his wife and friends sent for. He confessed his doing the thing, 
being led by the devil ; and do declare his reason to be his ers i 
in having forgot to serve God as he ought since he came to his 
new employment *: and I believe that, and the sense of his great 
loss by the fire, did bring him to it; for he grew sick, and worse 
and worse to this day. The friends that were there being now in 
fear that the goods and estate would be seized on, though he lived 
all this while, because of his endeavouring to drown himself, my 
cosen did endeavour to remove what she could of plate out of the 
house, and desired me to take my flagons ; which I did, but in 
great fear all the way of being seized ; though there was no reason 
for it, he not being dead. So with Sir D. Gauden to Guild Hall 
to advise with, the Towne-Clerke about the practice of the cit 
and nation in this case; and he thinks it cannot be found selfe- 
murder ; but if it be, it will fall, all the estate, to the King. So 
I to my cosen’s again; where I no sooner come but find that he 
was departed. So at their entreaty I presently to White Hall, 
and there find Sir W. Coventry ; and he carried me to the King, 
the Duke of York being with him, and there told my story which 
I had told him ; and the King, without more ado, granted that, if 
it was found, the estate should be to the widow and children : 
which indeed was a very great courtesy, for people are looking 
out for the estate.’ — 

‘ Mr. Brisband tells me in discourse that Tom Killigrew hath a 
fee out of the wardrobe for cap and bells, under the title of the 
King’s foole or jester; and may revile or jeere any body, the 
greatest person, without offence, by the privilege of his place.’ — 

‘ My head being full of to-morrow’s dinner, I to my Lord 
Crewe’s, there to invite Sir Thomas Crewe; and there met with 
my Lord Hinchingbroke and his Lady, the first time I spoke to 
her. I saluted her, and she mighty civil: and, with my Lady Je- 
mimah, do all resolve to be very merry to-morrow at my house. 
My Lady Hinchingbroke I cannot say is a beauty, nor ugly ; but is 
altogether a comely lady enough, and seems very good-humoured. 
Thence home ; and there find one laying of my napkins against 
to-morrow in figures of all sorts; which is mighty pretty; and it 
seems it is his trade, and he gets much money by it. . 

‘ Up very betimes, and with Jane to Levett’s, there to conclude 
upon our dinner; and thence to the pewterer’s to buy a pewter 
sesterne, which I have ever hitherto been without. Anon comes 
my company, viz. my Lord Hinchingbroke and his Lady, Sir Philip 
Carteret and his Lady, Godolphin and my cosen Roger, and 
Creed: and mighty merry ; and by and by to dinner, which was 
very good and plentifull: (and I should have said, and Mr. George 











‘ * He kept a tavern.’ 
Rey. Jung, 1825. Q Montagu, 
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Montagu, who came at a very little warning, which was exceedin 
kind of him.) And there, among other things, my Lord had Sir 
Samuel Morland’s Jate invention for casting up of sums of &.5, p.. 
which is very pretty, but not very useful. Most of our discourse 
was of my Lord Sandwich and his family, as being all of us of the 
family. And with extraordinary pleasure all the afternoon, thus 
together eating and looking over my closet: and my Lady Hinch. 
ingbroke I find a very sweet-natured and well-disposed Lady, a 
lover of books and pictures, and of good understanding. About 
five o’clock they went ; and then my wife and I abroad by coach 
into Moore-fields, only for a little ayre.’ 


We have avoided entering specially upon and connecting 
the historical details; and we have steered clear of the nume- 
rous and interesting anecdotes of the drama. Of a famous 
actress, however, both on the stage and off, we shall extract 
a few of the notices. 


‘ July 13th, 1667. Mr. Pierce tells us what troubles me, that 
my Lord Buckhurst hath got Nell away from the King’s house, 
and gives her 100/. a-year, so as she hath sent her parts to the 
house, and will act no more. And yesterday Sir Thomas Crewe 
told me that Lacy lies a-dying; nor will receive any ghostly ad- 
vice from a bishop, an old acquaintance of his, that went to see 
him. It is an odd and sad thing to say, that though this bea 
peace worse than we had before, yet every body’s fear almost is, 
that the Dutch will not stand by their promise, now the King hath 
consented to all they would have. And yet no wise man that 
meet with, when he comes to think of it, but wishes with all his 
heart a war; but that the King is not a man to be trusted with the 
management of it. It was pleasantly said by a man in the city, a 
stranger, to one that told him the peace was concluded, ‘ Well,” 
says he, “ and have you a peace ?”—“ Yes,” says the other. — 
‘‘ Why, then,” says he, “ hold your peace!” Partly reproaching 
us with the disgracefulness of it, that it is not fit to be mentioned; 
and next, that we are not able to make the Dutch keep it, when 
they have a mind to break it. 

‘ 14th. To Epsun, by eight o’clock, to the well ; where much 
company. And to the towne to the King’s Head ; and hear that 
my Lord Buckhurst and Nelly are lodged at the next house, and 
Sir Charles Sedley with them; and keepa merry house. Poor 
girl! I pity her; but more the loss of her at the King’s house. 

‘ August 22d. With my Lord Brouncker and his mistress to the 
King’s play-house, and there saw ‘ The Indian Emperour: 
where I find Nell come again, which I am glad of; but was most 
infinitely displeased with her being put to act the Emperours 
daughter, which is a great and serious part, which she does most 
basely. 

' 36th. Sir W. Pen and I had a great deal of discourse with 
Mall, who tells us that Nell is already left by my Lord Buckhurst, 
and that he makes sport of her, and swears she hath had all she 
could get of him; and Hart her great admirer now hates — 
17 an 
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and that she is very poor, and hath lost my Lady Castlemaine, who 
was her great friend, also: but she is come to the play-house, but 
is neglected by them all. 

‘ October 5th. To the King’s house ; and there going in met 
with Knipp, and she took us up into the tireing-rooms ; and to the 
woman’s shift, where Nell was dressing herself, and was all unready, 
and is very pretty, prettier than I thought. And into the scene- 
room, and there sat down, and she gave us fruit : and here I read 
the questions to Knipp, while she answered me, through all her 
part of “ Flora’s Figarys,” which was acted to-day. But, Lord! 
to see how they were both painted, would make a man mad, and 
did make me loathe them ; and what base company of men comes 
among them, and how lewdly they talk! And how poor the men 
are in clothes, and yet what a shew they make on the stage by 
candle-light, is very observable. But to see how Nell cursed, for 
having so few people in the pit, was strange ; the other house car- 
rying away all the people at the new play, and is said, now-a-days, 
to have generally most company, as being better players. By and 
by into the pit, and there saw the play, which is pretty good.’— 

‘ May Ist, 1667. ‘To Westmister ; in the way meeting many 
milk-maids with their garlands upon their pails, dancing with a 
fiddler before them ; and saw pretty Nelly standing at her lodgings’ 
door in Drury-Lane in her smock sleeves and boddice, looking 
upon one: she seemed a mighty pretty creature.’ 


It may be acceptable to refer to what Grammont says of 
this beautiful frail one, whom Cibber victoriously defends, as 
being, with all her faults, infinitely superior to the demireps 
of title around her. 


“ This good-natured King began now to be rather peevish; 
nor was it altogether without reason: he disturbed no person in 
their amours, and yet others had often the presumption to en- 
croach upon his. Lord Dorset, first lord of the bed-chamber, 
had lately debauched from his service Nell Gwyn, the actress ; 
Lady Cleveland, whom he now no longer regarded, continued to 
disgrace him by repeated infidelities with unworthy rivals, and 
almost ruined him by the immense sums she lavished on her 
gallants,” 


Of travellers’ tales Mr. Pepys’s Diary contains some odd 


specimens, and with one or two of these we must now con- 
clude. 


_ * At noon to my Lord Crewe’s, where one Mr. Templer (an 
ingenious man and a person of honour he seems to be) dined; and, 
discoursing of the nature of serpents, he told us some in the waste 
places of Lancashire do grow to a great bigness, and do feed 
upon larkes, which they take thus : — They observe when the lark 
is soared to the highest, and do crawl till they come to be just 
underneath them; and there they place themselves with their 
mouth uppermost, and there, as is conceived, they do eject poyson 
upon 
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upon the bird; for the bird do suddenly come down again in its 
course of a circle, and falls directly into the mouth of the serpent: 
which is very strange. He is a great traveller; and, speaking of 
the tarantula, he says that all the harvest long (about which time 
they are most busy) there are fiddlers go up and down in the 
fields every where, in expectation of being hired by those that are 
stung.’— 

‘ To Greenwich; and had a fine pleasant walk to Woolwich 
having in our company Captain Minnes, whom I was much please 
to hear talk. Among other things, he and the captains that were 
with us tell me that negroes drowned look white, and lose thei 
blackness, which I never heard before.’ 


In taking leave of these entertaining and important volume, 
we have only space to repeat our acknowlegement of not hay. 
ing been able to do them justice. The notices of the cele. 
brated Duke of Monmouth are particularly interesting : but 
indeed, King Charles, King James, and most of the prominent 
men who flourished during the period included in these me 
moirs, are represented, as far as we have the means of judging, 
to the life. ‘The dramatic notices are also very curious; —in § 
themselves they would make an excellent book, and one d 
extraordinary attraction to the amateurs of the stage. Upm 
the whole, we know of no work superior to the one here an | 
nounced for variety of intelligence, honest simplicity, and 
historical value. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


The Friends of ‘ Ture Montuiy Review’ will perceive that i 
deviation from the established practice has been made in the preset 
Number, by excluding a notice of the various classes of work 
usually comprehended in ‘* The Monthly Catalogue.’ The lak 
period at which the article on Pepys’s Memoirs arrived, and th 
desire of giving the earliest information concerning so original ani 
curious a work, have been the cause and inducement of thus entrenth® 
ing, for once, on the general plan of the work. This, it must be come 

essed, has been done at the expence of many authors, publishers, au 
contributors: but as some regulations are contemplated for payin, 
in future, the earliest possible attention to all parties, by engagings— 
greater number of gentlemen to supply articles in every branchy 
literature, and by employing each Appendix in a manner differen® 
from that heretofore adopted, it 1s hoped that any seeming negligent 
from the alternative chosen, on the present occasion, will be excuseh 
under the promise of new arrangements which will greatly benefit de 
with whom the Monthly Review has been or may be a favorite. 


*,* The Invex to Vol. cvi. of the M. R., which should have bea 
given with the ApPENDIx to that volume, but was postponed 0% 
account of the Editor’s illness, is subjoined to this Number. — Sep 


rate coptes may also be had, gratis, to complete sets, of Messrs. Hut® 
and Co., and Mr. Porter, in Pall-Mall. 


"Rafe 











